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2385. TAnon.] Joseph Babinski—in memoriam. 
Med. J. &. Rec., 1933, 137, 171.—R. R. Wiiloughby 
(Clark). 


2386. Baumgarten, F. [Ed.] Beitriige zur Char- 
akter- und oe LA a lg Bern: Francke. 
Vol. 1, 1933.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2387. Beritoff, I. Die Physiologie und Wissen- 
schaft vom Verhalten. (Physiology and science of 
behavior.) XIV Cong. int. di fisiol., Sunti., 1932, 
30-31.—The object of the science of behavior, the 
author concludes from six years’ study of the free 
movements of vertebrates of various orders, is the 
undivided activity of the organism as a whole. This 
would include the elementary forms, which are 
tropisms, the hereditary nervous forms, the nervous 
forms acquired by the individual which become auto- 
matic (training), the neuropsychical form directed 
toward an end, and finally the highest form, which 
is human work conforming to the Marxian doctrine.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2388. Bleuler, E. Naturgeschichte der Seele und 
ihres Bewusstwerdens. Mnemistische Bicpsycholo- 
gie. (Natural history of the soul and of its conscious 
emergence. Mnemonic biopsychology.) Berlin: 
Springer, 1932. Pp. 268.—The Zurich psychiatrist 
considers memory the basic mental function from 
which consciousness flows. Mind is described as a 
cerebral function, and its laws are those which govern 
the functions of the central nervous system. The 
discussion first classifies the means of knowledge, 
discusses consciousness in its relations to the nervous 
system, emphasizing the functional unity of the 
mind, then passes to the “‘mental apparatus,’’ treating 
memory, perception and imagery, thought and 
intelligence, the principle of causality, space and time, 
and finally the force of affective motive power, linking 
the functioning of the mind with the problem of 
mental energy. The author concludes with an essen- 
tially relativistic statement of his viewpoint on life 
and the world.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2389. Canella, M. F. La psicologia sperimental in 
Italia. (Experimental psychology in Italy.) Riv. 
di psicol., 1933, 29, 149-159.—T. M. Abel (Sarah 
Lawrence). 


2390. Castafier, C. Soul and matter: a systematic 
enquiry into inductive metaphysics. London: W. J. 
Bryce, 1933. Pp. 48. 5s.—The author holds that 
metaphysics works upon the same material as the 
special sciences, and should aim merely at greater 
generality. He concludes from an evolutionary view 
of the sciences that mental phenomena are the 
ultimate realities, and psychology the fundamental 
science.—E. A. Kirkpatrick (Leominster, Mass. ) 


2391. Chang, Y. H. Recent psychological studies 
in China as viewed from (the nature and amount of) 
publications. Book Rev. (Chinese), 1933, 2, No. 1, 
3-7.—This paper is a statistical survey of the psy- 
chological publications in China, including both trans- 
lation and compilation works in the last thirty years 
or so. There were in all 134 books and 851 articles. 
It was found among other things that the most pro- 
ductive years were around 1922 to 1926. More than 
56% of the books and about 50% of the essays 
appeared in this period. 83% of the books were 
textbooks, while systematic works scored only 17% 
Among the essays, those of mental testing and general 
psychology were most numerous, amounting to 18.2% 
and 17.8% respectively, and those of child psychology 
and educational psychology came next, amounting 
to 14.2% and 8.3% respectively. It was also found 
that the Chinese Journal of Psychology and Chinese 
Educational Review (both of which have been dis- 
continued) were the two journals which published 
most psychological papers, each contributing about 
20% of the total publication, while Eastern Mis- 
cellany, Chung Hwa Educational Review, and Stu- 
dents’ Journal came next.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. 
Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 

2392. Chén, W. C. An outline of Gestalt psy- 
chology. J. Phil. & Educ. (Chinese), 1933, 1, 1-5 
The author presents a brief history of Gestalt psy- 
chology and reviews its fundamental propositions as 
well as its attacks on structuralism and behaviorism. 
—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 


2393. Dehove, —. Mélanges psychologiques. 
(Psychological miscellanea.) Paris: 1933. Pp. 267. 
24 fr.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2394. Delgado, H., & Iberico, M. Psicologia. 
(Psychology.) Lima: Herrera, 1933. Pp. viii + 285. 
—A general treatment of the problems of psychology. 
“The dominant idea of the book is that in mental 
life, as in the organic, the whole is before the parts, 
form before matter, structure before the elements 
into which it may be decomposed . . . the unitary 
study of growth and change does not preoccupy itself 
with irreducible essences per se but is concerned with 
concrete cases and fluid time—the organic and 
synthetic of psychological reality.” This view is 
contrasted with the phenomenological and the con- 
nectionistic systems. There are 31 chapters dealing 
with such topics as methods of psychology, psycho- 
analysis, personality, character, habit, attention, will, 
the affectivities and emotion, memory, association, 
judgment and reason, and social psychology. Many 
of the concepts-of Bergson, Karl Biihler, McDougall, 
Spranger, Watson, Dilthey, Messer, Stern, Héffding, 
Ribot, and Scheler are interpreted in the light of the 
configurational viewpoint.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio 
State). 
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2395. Demos, R. The conception of derivation in 
epistemology. /. Phil., 1934,31, 5—15.—Three kinds of 
derivation may be distinguished : (1) as to logical basis 
(self-evident or inferred), (2) as to biological origin 
(innate or acquired), (3) as to psychological cause 
(emotion, prejudice, reason, etc.). The term a priori 
applies properly to propositions that claim logical 
self-evidence. The term innate applies to ideas or 
propositions whose origin is human nature itself, as 
contrasted with acquired ones which are part of 
human history. Ideas may bea priori (self-evident 
as soon as understood) and yet acquired from experi- 
ence, either concrete or ideal. Ideas might be innate 
and yet inferred. Psychological derivation raises the 
question how we select our ideas and beliefs.—E. T. 
Mitchell (Beloit). 

2396. Ducasse, C. J. On the attributes of material 
things. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 57-72.—Propositions such 
as ‘The tree is green’’ may be interpreted in either 
It may mean “The color we see when 


ol two ways 
we now look at the tree is the color called green. 
This is a judgment of identification or classification, 
and might be tested by referring to a color chart. 
Or it may mean “‘The tree possesses the property of 
being green."’ This is a judgment about properties and 
would be tested by referring to the effects which the 
object would have on other things (in this case on a 
conscious being), or to the effects other things would 
have on it. The causal nature of properties would be 
more obvious in the case of such properties as malle- 


able, brittle, etc. “Primary” properties are those 
whose effects are describable in purely physical 
terms; “secondary” are those describable in terms of 


the effects on conscious beings, though there are 
physical and physiological effects also. A material 
body is a region of causality and its properties are 
pes of effects. Since sense qualities are 
effects in organisms Berkeley is right in 
regarding their existence as dependent on observa- 
tion, and realists are wrong. Where other qualities 
are concerned realists are right and Berkeley wrong.— 
E. T. Mitchell (Beloit). 

2397. Fischer, A. Der Philosoph Wilhelm Wundt. 
Zum 100 Geburtstage am 16. August 1932. (The 
philosopher Wilhelm Wundt. On the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth.) Zsch. f. pad. psychol., 1932, 33, 
354-365.—Wundt’s fame as a _ psychologist has 
eclipsed his renown as a philosopher. The author 
recalls that Wundt has been an authorized repre- 
sentative of the philosophy of his time, and in partic- 
ular that he knew how to introduce the story of learn- 
ing and the study of the methods of work which 
characterize the special sciences.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol. ) 

2398. Frétigny, R. Guide de l’étudiant en psy- 
chologie, avec préface de H. Delacroix. (Guide for 
psychology students, with a preface by H. Delacroix.) 
Paris: Alcan, 1932. Pp. 246.—This useful guide, 
preceded by excellent advice by Delacroix, is divided 
into three sections. The first refers to the degree of 
philosophy, particularly to diplomas in esthetic 
and educational psychology; the second is devoted to 
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the teaching of psychology at the University of Paris; 
while the third, which is more specific, furnishes 
information on instruction in psychology in the 
departments at Aix, Besancon, Caen, Clermont, Lille, 
Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Rennes and Toulouse.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

2399. Hsiao, H. H. [Principles of Gestalt psy- 
chology. ] Nanking: National Editing Bureau, 1934. 
Pp. 113. $1.40 mex.—This book, being primarily 
devoted to an exposition of the principles of Gestalt 
psychology, treats concisely but adequately the origin 
of the Gestalt school, connotation and denotation of 
Gestalt, analysis of the figure-ground phenomenon, 
the whole-part relationship, and the problem of 
organization and the internal and external world. 
The author also discusses the relation of the Gestalt 
school to introspectionism and behaviorism on the 
one hand, and to the Grazerschule and Leipziger- 
schule (Entwicklungspsychologie) in Germany on 
the other hand, pointing out their differences in 
standpoints, problems, and methods of study.—C.-F. 
Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 

2400. Kuo, Z. Y. Thirty years of the study of 
behavior. Eastern Misc. (Chinese), 1934, 31, No. 1, 
145-152.—This paper discusses the standpoints, 
problems, and methods of behavior study in the last 
30 years. In the course of discussion, the author 
points out that praxiology has come to take the 
place of behaviorism and that the recent tendencies 
and future lines of research lie in the physiological 
and developmental study of behavior.—C.-F. Wu 
(Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 

2401. Lumley, F.H. Selecting and timing appara- 
tus. J. Exper. Psychol., 1934, 17, 160-166.—In 
certain serial learning problems it is desirable to 
present a number of choices to the subject at each 
point in the series and have the subject select the 
right response by trial and error before proceeding 
to the next step or point. In the present article the 
author describes an electrical apparatus which auto- 
matically changes the set-up each time after the sub- 
ject makes the right response. The applicability of 
the apparatus to different types of learning problems 
is discussed.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


2402. Margineanu, N. Psihologia Germana con- 
timporana. (Contemporary German psychology.) 
Cluj, Rumania: Inst. de Psihol., Univ. Cluj, 1930. 
Pp. xii + 348. Lei 200.—The first part presents the 
atomistic-associationistic psychology of Ebbinghaus, 
Mach, Ziehen, G. E. Muller, etc. The second part 
reviews the schools which have reacted against the 
atomistic psychology and introduced some new prin- 
ciples. They are: (1) Psychology of Wundt. He 
introduced the notion of “process’’ and “activity,” 
instead of that of “elements,” and the idea of apper- 
ception and creative synthesis, designed to avoid the 
passivism and mechanism of atomistic psychology. 
(2) Functional psychology of Brentano, Lipps, 
Meinong, Stumpf, and Ehrenfels. The mind is con- 
sidered as function and not as a combination and 
summation of elements. Ehrenfels introduces the 
idea of ‘“‘Gestaltqualitaten,” which is developed later 
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by the Gestalt psychologists. (3) Phenomenology of 
Husserl. It is studied more in connection with the 
functional psychology of Brentano. It deserves the 
same credit of considering the mind as function and 
activity and not as elements. (4) Psychology of 
Dilthey. Starting from the dualism of mind and body, 
he distinguishes between two fundamental categories 
of science: natural sciences, designed to study the 
physical world; and spiritual sciences, designed to 
study the mind and spirit. According to Dilthey, 
psychology belongs to the latter group. Its method 
and principles are entirely different from those of the 
physical sciences. Consequently Dilthey considers 
that Wundt’s, Ebbinghaus’, Ziehen’s and others’ 
attempts to establish psychology as a natural science, 
closely connected with physiology, etc., are entirely 
mistaken. (5) School of Wiirzburg, represented by 
Kiilpe, Biihler, Messer, Marbe, Ach. It claims the 
existence of pure thinking without images. The third 
part of the book deals with the new schools, which are 
at present the most popular. They are: (1) Gestalt 
psychology, represented by Wertheimer, Kohler, 
Koffka, Lewin, etc. (2) Ejidetic psychology of 
Jaensch. Both have in common the effort to establish 
psychology as natural science. We may call these two 
schools “‘naturalistic’’ as opposed to (3) The spirit- 
ualistic psychology of Spranger. He follows Dilthey’s 
psychology, improving and defining principles and 
method. Between the opposed naturalistic and 
spiritualistic psychologies is (4) Krueger’s psychology, 
which attempts to combine and synthesize the 
naturalistic and spiritualistic points of view through 
the idea of evolution. The following three chapters 
analyze the vitalist psychology of Driesch and R. 
Muller-Freienfels and the personalistic psychology of 
Stern. Then five other chapters are devoted to 
Freud’s psychoanalysis, Adler’s individual psychology, 
Jung’s typology, Klages’ characterology, and Kret- 
schmer’s typology.— N. Margineanu (Chicago). 


2403. Margineanu, N. Psihologia franceza con- 
timporana. (Contemporary French psychology.) 
Cluj, Rumania: Inst. de Psihol., Univ. Cluj, 1932. 
Pp. vi + 172. Lei 100.—(1) Origin of modern French 
psychology: Comte, Maine de Biran, Charcot, etc. 
(2) Atomistic-associationistic psychology of Taine. 
(3) Psychology of Ribot. He is considered as the real 
founder of modern French psychology. (4) The ex- 
perimental psychology of Binet. (5) Psychology of 
P. Janet. (6) Social psychology of Tarde, Durkheim, 
Lévy-Bruhl and their followers: Blondel, Davy, Allier, 
etc. (7) Pathological psychology of Charcot, Richet, 
Bernheim, Marie, Janet. (8) Philosophy of Bergson 
and its bearing on modern French psychology. 
(9) Psychology of Dumas, Piéron, Rabaud, etc.; the 
Tratté de Psychologie, edited by Dumas. A compari- 
son between the development of psychology in France 
and Germany is made, which shows the bearing of 
the cultures of these countries on the foundation of 
psychology as science.— N. Margineanu (Chicago). 


2404. Marzi, A. La psicologia nelle universita 
francesi. (Psychology in the French universities.) 
Riv. di psicol., 1933, 29, 162-163.—T. M. Abel (Sarah 


Lawrence). 
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2405. Merrylees, W. Amn examination of psy- 
chological hedonism. Aust. J. Psychol., 1932, 10, 
92-108.—A criticism of this doctrine based on the 
study of desire considered as a motive for action in 
its relation to pleasure and pain. If the real aim is 
not satisfaction of desire, but the pleasure which will 
accompany it, then pleasure is a motive for action, 
and satisfaction is subordinated to the possible realiza- 
tion of expected pleasure. Merrylees concludes that 
a system is insufficient which attempts to explain 
all human activity by this need for satisfaction, which 
in his eyes is only an element.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol. ) 

2406. Myers, C. The absurdity of any mind-body 
relation. (Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lectures, No. 
2.) London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. 27.— 
The author asserts the absurdity of all attempts to 
find a relation between mind and body, because 
there is complete identity between mental activity 
and vital somatic activity. Lifeless matter has only 
an unreasoning mechanical form of activity, but living 
matter represents a combination of mechanical activ- 
ity with directed activity which is not mechanical. 
Vital force and mental force cannot be separated, for 
the mental is no other than the vital.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

2407. Peckham, R. H. A new precision stereoscope 
and a new objective technique for investigating 
binocular phenomena. Amer. J. Optom., 1934, 11, 
40-47.—The author has constructed a stereoscope 
which will permit objective measurement of the 
positions and torsions of both eyes during binocular 
fixation. It is essentially a Wheatstone four-mirror 
stereoscope, with proper lenses to adapt it to the 
accommodation of the crystalline lens, and a vertical 
background for a projection plane. The background 
is mounted upon a carriage bearing two telescopes 
trained upon the reflected images of the subject’s 
eyes. The variations of the interpupillary distances 
of the subject’s eyes are corrected for in the mountings 
of the lenses and telescopes. The method supplies 
a means whereby the extent, frequency and duration 
of any eye-movements or torsions which occur can 
be recorded at the same time that the subject reports 
his observations.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 


2408. Rubinow, O. The course of man’s life—a 
psychological problem. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
1933, 28, 207—215.—Charlotte Biihler of Vienna has 
analyzed the life histories of 250 men and women in 
an attempt to establish some laws concerning the 
general sequence of biographical facts. Experience 
and work of man fall into five distinct phases of 
development. The first covers the period of child- 
hood and youth—the onset of life. The second is 
conceived of as a period of trials and approaches to 
the fundamental tasks of life. In the third and main 
stage, the individual attains maturity, in which final 
decisions concerning his destiny are achieved. In 
the fourth, he desires, in addition to fulfilling his 
destiny, that his results be valuable. Retrospect 
over the past, passive conjectures concerning the 
limited future, and preparation for the end, mark 
the final phase of life. This classification shows the 
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tendency toward expansion and restriction within 
the various realms of life, and the progressive develop- 
ment from the unspecific to the specific in events, 
experience and work.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

2409. Rusu, L., Bologa, L., Margineanu, N., Rosca, 
A., & Tudoranu, D. Psihologia configuratiei. (Gestalt 
psychology.) Cluj, Rumania: Inst. de Psihol., Univ. 
Cluj, 1929. Pp. vi-+ 151. Lei 100.—The book con- 
tains a presentation of Gestalt psychology. L. Rusu 
in an introductory chapter attempts to establish the 
historical connection of Gestalt psychology with the 
ideas of Ehrenfels, Stumpf, Meinong. Analogies and 
differences are discussed. L. Bologa analyzes Koffka's 
Textbook of Psychology, published in Max Dessoir’s 
Philosophie in thre Einzelgebieten. N. Margineanu 
discusses the application of Gestalt psychology to 
genetic psychology, namely Kéhler’s researches on 
apes and Koffka’s and Lewin’s researches in child 
psychology. Rosca deals with the physiological and 
physical Gestalts, following Kéhler’s ideas as given 
in his Phystsche Gestalten. D. Tudoranu presents 
Gelb and Goldstein's applications of Gestalt theory 
to the field of abnormal and pathological psychology. 
A fairly complete bibliography is given at the end of 
the book.— N. Margineanu (Chicago). 

2410. Samson, P. Psychologies of today. Aust. 
J. Psychol., 1932, 10, 1-17.—The positions of the 
different schools regarding the great problems of 
mental life are presented. In a rapid survey the 


author indicates the most important among them, 
outlining the fundamental principles which unite or 
separate them, particularly the part played by con- 
sciousness, and points out the divergent viewpoints 
on various determinative factors of human activity.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2411. Soto, J. B. Las leyes mecanicistas del 
aprendizaje y la nueva psicologia alemana (Gestalt- 
theorie). Estudio de psicologia comparada. (The 
mechanistic laws of learning and the new German 
psychology. A study in comparative psychology.) 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1933.—A comparative exposi- 
tion of behaviorism and Gestalt psychology, especially 
in relation to instincts and learning. Bibliography of 
77 titles in English and French.—G. B. Camargo 
(Mexico City). 

2412. Weber, —. Descartes et la glande pinéale. 
(Descartes and the pineal gland.) Méd. scol., 1933, 
22, 212-216.—Descartes was the first to localize the 
seat of the intellectual phenomena, giving no other 
reason than the median position of this unpaired 
gland.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2413. Wirth, W. Die Bedeutung Wilhelm Wundts 
in der sogenannten Krise der modernen Psychologie. 
(The importance of Wilhelm Wundt in the so-called 
crisis of modern psychology.) Wiss. Betlage d. 
Leipsig Lehrerstg., 1932, No. 4, 25-32.—Modern 
psychology is wrong, according to Wirth, in claiming 
to oppose the thought of Wundt. His rich thought 
as an experimenter and an analyst of consciousness, 
his viewpoint on the unity of mind and body, which 
gave value to psychophysical parallelism and per- 
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mitted the development of psychophysiology and 
Geisteswissenschaft are the origin of the doctrines which 
oppose him today. Nor can the attack against asso- 
ciationism be directed against Wundt, for it can be 
traced to him, as it appeared in the psychology of 
language.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


[See also abstracts 2430, 2733. ] 
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2414. Abe, S. Neue Untersuchungen iiber die 
absoluten Eindriicke im Gebiete der wahrnehmbaren 
Zeit. [und II. (New studies on the absolute impres- 
sion in the sphere of perceivable time. I, II.) Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1933, 8, 35-72; 243-280.—This is an 
additional contribution to the author’s descriptive 
studies on the absolute impression of perceivable 
time interval already published. It seeks to clarify 
a dynamic function of the experience acting in its 
establishment. Three topics of problems were cited 
and four sets of experiments were conducted. He 
emphasizes that the absolute impression for the 
same time interval varies nearly regularly in a certain 
definite direction in accordance either with the 
individual differences of O’s internal situation or to 
its temporary changes through his particular adjust- 
ment, and that from O's introspection it is evident 
that an absolute impression of time intervals can never 
be given incidentally, but in a sense it is a relative 
impression which as a norm determines the ‘knowing 
through one’s own consciousness” (Eigenbewusst- 
seinswissen) for the internal situation. Further, he 
compares it with the fact of comparison judgment, 
which is assumed to be clearly relative, and comes to 
an opinion that in the latter a relative factor may 
possibly be essential in the absolute impression.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2415. Belonoschkin, B. Die Wirkung von Magne- 
siumsalzen auf die Hautsensibilitdét. (The action of 
magnesium salts on cutaneous sensibility.) Zsch. f. 
Biol., 1932, 93, 73-78.—Intracutaneous injection of 
a 1 or 2% solution of magnesium salt was found to 
cause a temporary diminution (about % hour) of the 
cutaneous sensibilities—(Courtesy Anneé psychol.) 


2416. De Laguna, G. A. Appearance and orienta- 
tion. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 72-77.—The theoretical 
implications of perspectivism have not been fully 
thought out. Ina perspective we are not dealing with 
mere appearance but with the appearance of an object 
from a given standpoint. The object need not be 
thought of as a thing-in-itself beyond knowledge or 
perception; it may be defined as that which assumes 
a determinate set of appearances in a series of per- 
spectives. There is no need of confusing appearance 
with object, or of resting in subjectivity. The fact 
that we recognize and refer to standpoint means that 
the standpoint has been transcended. One does not 
perceive his standpoint in the act of perception, but 
he is aware that his standpoint is only one of many 
possible ones.—E. T. Mitchell (Beloit). 


2417. DeLargy, P. L. Perspectivity and objec- 
tivity. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 29-38.—Perspectives are 
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not private or even human; they exist in nature. 
Physical instruments such as chronometers and 
photographic plates register the world from the point 
of view in which they are placed and according to the 
nature of the instrument. Perspectives are objective, 
not as existing independently, but as being constant 
for any number of qualified observers. They are 
subjective, and usually erroneous, when they can be 
experienced by only one observer. This is the com- 
mon test of scientists for the objectivity of an observa- 
tion. In this sense objectivity is compatible with 
perspectivism. Two or more percipients can have 
closely similar perspectives in spite of different stand- 
points. This is because such differences are often 
practically negligible. Hence those who claim that 
the theory of perspectives reduces the world to a multi- 
tude of isolated subjective worlds absurdly exaggerate 
the actual situation.—E. T. Mitchell (Beloit). 

2418. De Parrel, G., & Pierre, —. Les traite- 
ments de la douleur. (Treatments of pain.) Paris: 
Expansion scientific francaise, 1933. Pp. 220. 25 fr. 
—A collection of articles by Busquet, Hagueneau, 
Paraf, Forestier, and Lemaire, and a psychological 
article by Forgue on the delicate problem of pain.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2419. Gemelli, A. L’orientazione lontana nel volo 
in aeroplano. (Distance orientation in airplane fly- 
ing.) Rtv. di pstcol., 1933, 29, 297-325.—Distance 
orientation in airplane flying is given by the activity 
of mental processes for which the data are furnished by 
the various senses, kinesthetic, tactile, articulatory, 
but predominantly by the visual. The author dis- 
cusses the impossibility of postulating an instinct or 
a special sense of space orientation, and furthermore 
shows that in man there can be no distance orientation 
without the intermediation of visual perceptions. 
Various visual illusions, horizon line, form of earth’s 
surface, variations of luminosity and clearness of the 
atmosphere, and disturbances of vision as a result of 
rotary movements are described. The conclusion is 
reached that our sense organs are inadequate for 
adjustment to the velocity and altitudes in present- 
day flying, so that it is indispensable to substitute 
instruments as indicators of locations in space.—T. 
M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


2420. Hall, R. M., & Wittlig, A.H. A study of the 
extrinsic muscles of the eye. Amer. J. Optom., 1934, 
11, 48-65.—A description of methods of dissection 
and measurement of the contents of the human orbit 
is presented. Data obtained from 28 specimens on 
the length, insertion, and breadth of insertion of the 
ocular muscles, together with globe dimensions, are 
tabulated.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 


2421. Harbinson, M. R., & Bartlett, F. C. An 
investigation of the relation between discomfort and 
disability resulting from glaring light. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 24, 313-319.—Experiments are described 
in which observers were asked to call out the number 
of dots in patterns exposed successively at controlled 
speeds, the apertures at which exposure was made 
being so arranged that the observer had to move his 
eyes rapidly from one window to another horizontally 
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through an arc of 60°. The observations were carried 
out both with and without glare. When a speed of 
exposure was arranged at which an observer, working 
under normal lighting conditions, could carry out this 
task without strain, the introduction of glare in- 
variably produced subjective discomfort and in most 
cases extra effort, but no work decrement. When the 
speed of exposure was the maximum consistent with 
perfect performance under normal lighting conditions, 
the introduction of glare invariably produced marked 
decrement of work, and discomfort might or might 
not be reported. If the speed was still further in- 
creased, further deterioration of work was produced, 
but the differences of efficiency of work between 
normal and glare conditions were less.—_M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

2422. Helsmoortel, J., & Nyssen, R. Dolor por 
excitaciones auditivas intensas en los sordos com- 
pletos y en los vaciados petro-mastoideos. (The pain 
of intense auditory stimulation in cases of complete 
deafness and in those where hearing is mediated by 
bone conduction.) Rev. oto-neur.-oftal., 1934, 9, 7-9. 
—The authors report their studies of the pain result- 
ing from intense auditory stimulation. Ten com- 
pletely deaf subjects and seven subjects whose hearing 
was dependent upon bone conduction were studied. 
It was found here as with normal subjects that this 
type of pain gradually diminishes after the first few 
seconds of stimulation. The period of diminution 
lasts approximately twenty seconds, when adaptation 
is complete. The pain shortly reappears. This 
phenomenon is referred to the fatigue and recovery 
of the muscles of the malleus. Since cases of laby- 
rinthine deafness still yield this pain it appears that 
the presence of cochlear excitability is not essential 
to its production.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

2423. Kilborn, L. G., & Beh, Y. T. The incidence 
of color blindness among the Chinese. Science, 1934, 
79, 34.—Using the Ishihara color blindness tests with 
a group of Chinese students, 6.3% were found to be 
red-green blind, either completely or incompletely. 
Combining these data with those of Chang, the 
incidence of color blindness for Chinese males is 6.5% 
and for Chinese females 1.7%.—P. Seckler (Rad- 
cliffe). 


2424. Kristul, E. L. Uber die taktile Sensibilitat 
der Haut des dusseren Gehirganges. (Tactual sen- 
sitivity of the skin of the outer auditory passages. ) 
Acta otolaryngol., 1934, 19, 323-326.—The tactual 
sensitivity in the outer auditory passages is not 
uniform, but greater in the bony parts. It is less in 
young children and old people than in others. During 
some physical diseases, such as abdominal typhoid, 
the sensitivity is diminished, while in others, such 
as cerebrospinal meningitis, it is increased. Extirpa- 
tion of the Gasserian ganglion decreased the sensi- 
tivity. Part of the deaf and dumb patients exhibited 
no tickling reflexes, others showed diminished sensi- 
tivity, but some were normal in this respect. The 
sensitivity was unreliable in hysterics, but exaggerated 
in some neurotics and manics.—M. B. Mitchell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 
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2425. Kurtz, J. I. A case of total monolateral 
blindness treated successfully with the use of physical 
agents. Amer. J. Optom., 1934, 11, 70-71.—R. J. 
Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

2426. Lamm, T. Untersuchungen tiber den Zu- 
sammengang zwischen Tonunterschiedsempfindlich- 
keit und rhythmischer Veranlagung. (Studies of the 
relation between differential sensitivity to pitch and 
rhythmic capacity.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 130, 
404—413.—Six tests of rhythm were given to 30 sub- 
jects, and the results of these were correlated with the 
results of a pitch discrimination test. The correlation 
was .91.—R. B. MacLeod (Swarthmore). 

2427. Leiri, F. Sur la production dans l’oreille 
interne de phénoménes électriques homorythmiques 
aux excitants acoustiques. (Production of homo- 
rhythmic electrical phenomena in the inner ear by 
acoustic excitants.) Acta otolaryngol., 1934, 19, 
265-285.—The author explains the electrical phe- 
nomena produced in the inner ear by musical and non- 
musical sounds. He corrects an earlier theory of his 
and now states that both musical and non-musical 
sounds, if of sufficient intensity, will cause the basilar 
membrane to vibrate.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hamp- 
shire State Hospital). 

2428. Meyer, M. F. Mechanism of accommoda- 
tion studied experimentally. Arch. Ophih., 1932, 8, 
53-65.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 3345). 

2429. Moore, R. M., Moore, R. E., & Singleton, 
A. O., Jr. Experiments on the chemical stimulation 
of pain-endings associated with small blood-vessels. 
Phystol., 1934, 107, 594-602.—"The pain 


Amer. J. 


arises from stimulation of afferent endings which are 
located in proximity to the capillary bed. The rela- 
tion of these observations to current ideas of pain- 
production in inflammation is discussed. It is sug- 
gested that chemical changes, e.g., the accumulation 
of acids or of potassium ions in inflamed areas, may 
be of more importance than increased tissue-tension. 
Tissue processes which give rise to pain are accom- 


panied regularly by marked changes in local physico- 
chemical conditions. The receptors which we have 
described are peculiarly sensitive to chemical stimuli 
and may constitute an important mechanism in the 
occurrence of visceral pain.’—C. Landis (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 
2430. Moore, T. V. Gestalt psychology and scho- 
lastic philosophy. II. New Scholas., 1934, 8, 46-80. 
—If one looks at the drawing of an object so arranged 
that its appearance is equivocal, giving one perspec- 
tive one moment and another the next, this variation 
of configuration, or sensory synthesis, or Gestalt of 
the Berlin school, represents a step of elaboration 
that must be added to all sense qualities in order 
that they may be related to the categories of past 
experience as is done in the process of perception. 
The author asks whether the universe is configured. 
On the basis of a study of cases of congenital cataract 
operated on late in life, he finds that a configured 
world appears independent of prior visual experience. 
He believes, therefore, that external configuration 
exists and that this cannot be explained apart from 
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formal causes. The principle resident in the seed of 
a tree, for instance, has configured the tree and also 
has configured it for purposes of perception, and the 
same principle distributes the chemicals in the soil 
suitably for the tree’s growth.—J. P. Hylan (Stone- 
ham, Mass.) 

2431. Niccolini, P. Contributo allo studio di alcune 
sostanze odorose: la cumarina sintetica ed alcuni suoi 
derivati. (Study of the odoriferous qualities of 
synthetic cumarin and some of its derivatives.) 
Arch. ital. sci. farmacol., 1932, 1, 253-285.—( Biol. 
Abst. VIII: 3346). 

2432. Pikler, J. Scheinbeleuchtung und Simul- 
tankontrast. (Seen illumination and simultaneous 
contrast.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 130, 400-403.— 
Criticisms made by v. Schiller of certain constancy 
phenomena reported previously by Pikler are rejected 
as invalid.—R. B. MacLeod (Swarthmore). 

2433. Peckham, R. M. Two new methods for 
testing the vision of illiterates and young children. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1933, 10,436-456.—The requirements 
of a visual test together with the inadequacies of 
present methods are discussed. The two new methods 
presented are: (1) The drawing method. A series of 
test characters meeting the I’ visual angle require- 
ments for various distances is prepared and set before 
the child, to whom paper and pencil are given. He 
will make copies of what he sees. (2) The block selec- 
tion method, as suggested by Bailey. Cut-out wooden 
blocks, corresponding to the test characters, are set 
before the child, and he is to pick out the block like 
the picture shown. The characters and blocks consist 
of two sets: one consisting of familiar objects, and the 
other of geometric forms. Rules and conditions of 
testing are presented and described. Records, show- 
ing the results obtained with children of nursery school 
and kindergarten age, are presented. The significance 
and practical importance of such data are discussed 
to some extent.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

2434. Pollack, P. The question of accommodative 
convergence. Amer. J. Optom., 1934, 11, 66-69.— 
The author criticizes the concept of a reflex relation- 
ship between accommodation and convergence.— 
R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

2435. Pouillard, G. Contribution a l'étude ex- 
périmentale de la notion spatiale de la profondeur. 
(Contribution to the experimental study of the 
spatial concept of depth.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 
887—929.—The author reviews the literature, and in 
addition presents a number of experimental observa- 
tions on the contributions to depth perception of 
convergence, aerial perspective, binocular disparity, 
luster and transparency, linear perspective, and a 
number of other phenomena. All of the experiments 
involved a stereoscope and suitably drawn stereo- 
grams. The nature of the stereograms and their 
dimensions are described in detail. The chief findings 
are that there exist two types of observer, the esthetic 
type and the geometric type; that the concept of 
depth in topographical space depends much more 
upon aerial perspective than upon linear perspective; 
that the size of the retinal image and binocular vision, 
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together with color and variation of illumination, 
play a predominant role in depth perception; and, 
finally, that much can be done to develop in children 
a better appreciation of the concept of spatial depth. 
The author suggests that the stereoscope be more 
widely used in the education of children. Bibliog- 
raphy.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2436. Rochon-Duvigneaud, A. Recherches sur 
l’oeil et la vision chez les vertébrés. (Studies on the 
eye and vision in vertebrates.) Laval: Barneoud, 
1933. Pp. 175.—An outline of a comparative ophthal- 
mology of vertebrates, with studies of eye modifica- 
tions in one type of vertebrate and the relation of 
these modifications to the mode of existence and the 
environment of the animal.— Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


2437. Rouan, G. Contribution a l’étude des fac- 
teurs qui influencent Il’étendue du champ visuel des 
couleurs. (A contribution to the study of the factors 
influencing the extent of the visual field for colors.) 
Lyon: Bosc & Rion, 1932. Pp. 62.—Variations in 
energy discharge modify the absolute and relative 
dimensions of the visual fields. The extent of the 
monochromatic visual field varies in the same ratio 
as the variation in energy discharge. With intense 
and equal energy discharges, the white and colored 
visual fields are perceptibly equal (except for violet 
and green, which are slightly smaller). With energy 
discharges which are equal but less intense, the white 
or colored stimuli give unequal, concentric fields and 
decrease in the following order: white, red, yellow, 
blue, violet, and green. If the visual fields of violet 
and green are observed even with intense energy dis- 
charges, they will be found to be inferior to those of 
red, yellow, and blue. There is a good bibliography.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2438. Schrijver, F. Ueber das Bezeichnen von 
Geschmacksempfindungen. (The naming of taste 
sensations.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 130, 385-392.— 
320 school children (average age 164) and 25 adults 
were presented with solutions of the four primary 
tastes in the attempt to determine their ability to 
recognize them. Sensitivity was found to vary tre- 
mendously, only 33.4% of the children being able 
to judge all four tastes correctly and 15% making 
three or more errors. Adult judgments were slightly 
better. Further experiments indicated that most 
errors were due to unusually high thresholds. One 
subject, however, was unable under any circumstances 
to distinguish reliably between salt and sweet, and 
his father was found to suffer from the same defect. 
The suggestion is made that not all people experience 
the four tastes as equally primary. Furthermore, 
stimulus limens were found to vary so widely for the 
same individuals as to cast doubt on the significance 
of fine threshold measurements.—R. B. MacLeod 
(Swarthmore). 


2439. Signoret, E. Réfiexions dans un autocar. 
(Reflections in an automobile.) J. de psychol., 1933, 
30, 964-965.—The author observes that space appears 
to be “turning about itself’ and that it is ‘“‘as though 
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traversed by time” while one moves along in an auto- 
mobile.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2440. Takano, K. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
tiber die Vibrationsempfindungen. (Experimental 
researches on the sense of vibration.) Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 8, 73-90.—Experimental results and their 
interpretation concerning the sense of vibration in- 
vestigated upon about 200 pupils of Japanese schools 
for the deaf and dumb. The presence or absence of 
remaining auditory faculty (or semi-deafness) was 
tested in advance, and then S's introspection was 
recorded. The following items were investigated: 
(1) bodily localities where the sense of vibration is 
most vividly experienced, (2) its upper limen, (3) the 
discrimination of pitch, (4) the perception of beat, 
(5) the problem whether timbre can be differentiated 
by way of the sense, and (6) whether tonal fusion be 
possible also in the sphere of vibration sense. The 
results obtained along these lines are considered in 
connection not only with sound perception, but also 
with psychology of music or sensation in general.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2441. Trimble, O. C. Localization of sound in the 
anterior-posterior and vertical dimensions of ‘‘audi- 
tory” space. Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 24, 320-335.- 
Observers tend individually to localize sounds in a 
particular quadrant or interquadrant position; but 
the localizations for a given observer cover a con- 
siderable range of quadrant and interquadrant posi- 
tions. High tones are localized higher in the range of 
quadrant and interquadrant positions than low tones; 
loud tones appear to be localized toward the front 
positions, weak tones toward the back ones. With 
continuous change in the frequency of the binaural 
stimulus pattern, the apparent source describes an 
arc about the head from a point low in space for low 
tones to a point high in space for high tones, and vice 
versa; with continuous change in the absolute in- 
tensity, the apparent source describes an arc from 
one side of the head and forward for loud tones to the 
medial plane and back for weak tones, and vice versa. 
It is possible that some particular characteristic of 
the wave form accounts for localization in the vertical 
dimension, absolute intensity for localization in the 
anterior-posterior dimension, and binaural difference 
factors for localization in the lateral or right-left 
dimension.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


[See also abstracts 2407, 2467, 2501, 2507, 2530, 
2531, 2545, 2725, 2732, 2740, 2741, 2840. ] 
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2442. Katz, H. L., & Nice, L. B. Changes in the 
chemical elements of the blood of rabbits during emo- 
tional excitement. Amer. J. Physiol., 1934, 107, 
709-716.—‘This study was undertaken to determine 
the effect of emotional excitement on the changes in 
the blood chemical constituents in rabbits. In emo- 
tional excitement the following blood constituents 
of normal rabbits were increased, viz.: glucose, non- 
protein nitrogen, urea, preformed creatinine, total 
creatinine, uric acid, cholesterol and hemoglobin. 
Inorganic phosphorus was decreased, but amino 
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acids, calcium and chlorides showed practically no 
change. In emotionally excited splenectomized 
rabbits changes in the blood constituents similar to 
those seen in normal rabbits occurred, with the 
exception of hemoglobin, which was little changed. 
With our splenectomized rabbits in the quiet state 
the blood sugar level, total and preformed creatinine, 
uric acid, inorganic phosphorus, chlorides and hemo- 
globin were not markedly different from those found 
in the normal group in the same condition. The 
calcium and cholesterol levels were higher, while 
non-protein nitrogen and urea were lower than with 
the normal rabbits. In the control experiments the 
first and second tests of all the blood constituents in 
the quiet state gave closely similar results. This 
study indicates that proteins are used to supply 
energy in emotional states, as well as carbohydrates, 
and fats.""—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


2443. Rogues de Fursac, J., & D’Heucqueville, G. 
Contribution 4 |’étude de la mimique fronto-orbitaire. 
(Contribution to the study of frontal-orbital mim- 
icry.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 1-27.—This is 
the first of two articles dealing with the role of the 
frontal-orbital muscles in emotional expression. This 
article deals with normal subjects; the one to follow 
will deal with psychotic subjects. There are four 
frontal-orbital muscles: the frontal, inferior orbital, 
superciliary, and pyramidal. No one muscle can 
express an emotion by itself, but each of these four 
exercises a sort of hegemony, that is, each is of su- 
preme importance for expressing one type of emotion. 
The frontal muscle is most important in expressing 
emotions of astonishment, such as fear, terror and 
admiration. The inferior orbital muscle is important 
in expressing emotions of satisfaction, such as joy 
expressed by smiling and laughing. The superciliary 
is important in concentration, pain, and sadness. 
Finally, the pyramidal muscle is essential for the 
expression of discontent, anger, and disgust.—M. B. 
Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 

[See also abstracts 2700, 2824, 2827. } 
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2444. Dickenson, H. F. Primary and secondary 
discriminative reactions. Peabody Coll. Conirib. 
Educ., 1933, No. 116. Pp. 55.—Contains a review of 
literature on true-false tests and results of two prin- 
cipal experiments given to students from 6th grade 
to graduate students. The first tested beliefs as to 
probable correctness of immediate or considered reac- 
tions by means of a series of supposedly true or false 
statements. The majority of both teachers and pupils 
believe that primary reactions are more likely to be 
correct, and teachers’ belief seems to have influenced 
pupil belief more than pupils’ own experience. The 
second experiment consisted in regular class tests 
given with the special direction that if any question 
was reconsidered without a change, a second circle 
should be drawn around the answer, but that if it 
was changed the circle drawn should be crossed and 
the correct response encircled. Of the 4252 changes 
made, 2704 were correct and 1548 incorrect, and of 
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the 1731 unchanged ones 1164 were correct and 567 
incorrect. The superiority of good over poor students 
was about the same in secondary as in primary 
reactions. Older students make fewer secondary 
reactions, but are more likely to be correct when they 
do. The authors believe that in life situations also, 
secondary discriminations are often better than 
primary.—E. A. Kirkpatrick (Leominster, Mass.) 

2445. Heinrich, W., & Strzembosz, T. Les fonc- 
tions des capillaires et la concentration de |’attention. 
(The functions of the capillaries and the concentra- 
tion of attention.) Bull. int. Acad. Pol. Sci. & Lett., 
Cl. Sct. Math. et Nat. Ser. B. Sct. Nat., 1931, No. 2, 
321-349.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 3367). 

2446. Helson, H. The relation between instruc- 
tions and past experience in a simple observational 
task. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 29-38.—The 
assumption that “past experience and association 
account for new adjustments has been examined in 
the light of laboratory and common-sense observa- 
tions. It has been found that the instructions, calling 
for now one kind of activity, now another, determine 
the type and adequacy of response more than amount 
of practice, richness of associations and past experi- 
ences with the type of material used.’’ The Aufgabde, 
set or instructions determine the kind of activity and, 
therefore, the utilization of past experiences and 
associations.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

2447. Hsiao, H. H. An analysis of the ‘‘principle 
of belonging.” Contrib. Educ., Nat. Central Univ., 
Nanking, 1933, 1, No. 1, 33-62.—An analysis and 
experimental disproof of Thorndike’s “principle of 
belonging”’ as regards its finality and universality of 
application.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Shanghai). 

2448. Krueger, W. C. F. The relative difficulty of 
nonsense syllables. J. Exper. Psychol., 1934, 17, 
145-153.—In this investigation the subjects were 
instructed to report on the meanings or ideas aroused 
by various nonsense syllables. By tabulating the 
number of meaningful responses aroused by a certain 
syllable it was possible to determine its relative 
difficulty value with respect te the whole group of 
syllables used. The report includes the results of 
difficulty determinations on 2183 different nonsense 
syllables.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

2449. Margineanu, N. Psihologia exercitiului. 
(Psychology of exercise.) Cluj, Rumania: Inst. de 
Psihol., Univ. Cluj, 1929. Pp. xvi + 212. Lei 130.— 
In a critical review of the researches concerning the 
influence of practice upon individual differences, the 
author indicates the dependence of the conclusions 
upon the method and formulas applied. When units 
of time are considered the conclusions indicate de- 
crease of the individual differences. On the contrary, 
when units of work are considered the conclusions 
usually indicate an increase of individual differences. 
The same can be said about the use of the absolute 
gain and relative gain. In the first case the result is 
usually stated as a decrease of differences, and in the 
second an increase. The dependence of conclusions 
upon the method and formula applied is exemplified 
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in about 30 different researches. The frequency 
curves at the first and the last training period are con- 
sidered as a better method. A mathematical formula 
is proposed to evaluate in numbers the frequency 
curves. Following in the same study are six series of 
experimental researches. In each experiment about 
50 subjects are trained for six or ten days in tremor, 
arithmetic, attention, substitution, and visual acuity. 
The differences remain about the same in the case of 
simple sensory functions. They increase in the case 
of psychomotor and especially in the case of intellec- 
tual functions. The increase or decrease of individual 
differences depends largely upon the complexity and 
difficulty of the task, as well as upon the degree of 
previous training of the ability which is at the basis 
of the task.— N. Margineanu (Chicago). 


2450. Maslow, A. H. The effect of varying time 
intervals between acts of learning with a note on 
proactive inhibition. J. Exper. Psychol., 1934, 17, 
141-144.—In each trial of this experiment the subject 
was shown a series of 9 meaningful but unassociated 
words for 10 seconds. At the end of this 10-second 
learning period the subject was required to wait 
for 15 seconds, and during this “retention period”’ 
he was instructed to look at a white card. At the 
end of the retention period the subject was given 
10 seconds to repeat all the words he could remember. 
Between each of the successive acts of learning- 
retention-reproduction, there was a delay which was 
varied according to a definite plan. The study was 
primarily concerned with the influence of the delay 
period on subsequent learning. The periods of delay 
that were used were 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 
seconds. The results show that there is a consistent 
trend toward higher recall scores earned after the 
longer delays. ‘The experiment here reported would 
seem to indicate the possibility that the originally 
learned materiai in a retroactive inhibition experi- 
ment would also have a deleterious effect on interpo- 
lated learning.” — H. W. Karn (Clark). 


2451. Rosenzweig, S., & Mason, G. An experi- 
mental study of memory in relation to the theory of 
repression. Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 24, 247-265.— 
40 children, tested with jig-saw puzzles, could be 
divided into three groups according as they recalled 
a greater percentage of the names of successful than 
of unsuccessful tasks, a lesser percentage of the former 
than of the latter, or an equal percentage of each. 
The first group was differentiated from the second 
by a more advanced mental age and a higher average 
rating for the trait of pride. In addition, there was a 
distortion in recalling the outcome—success or failure 
—of the tasks attempted that ran parallel with the 
tendencies shown in recalling the names of the tasks. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2452. Skaggs, E. B. A discussion of the temporal 
point of interpolation and degree of retroactive inhibi- 
tion. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 16, 411-414.—In this 
criticism of some of McGeoch’s recent research the 
author points out that the interpolated task should 
be as different from the original task as possible, that 
it should be inserted early rather than late in the 
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retention period, that the time interval should be 
very short in order to control the subject's state of 
mind, and that the “‘rest’’ period should be a period 
of actual mental relaxation. He points out that 
researches taking cognizance of these conditions have 
indicated the importance of the temporal position of 
the interpolated material.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2453. Stephens, J. M. A change in the interpreta- 
tion of the law of effect. Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 24, 
266-275.—In a typical case of learning, most ‘“‘con- 
nectionist’’ psychologists would agree that any 
modification of the S-R bond would be brought about 
by the events following the occurrence of R. But the 
proponents of the theory of retroflex action assert 
that the selective agent is in the subsequent stimulus 
conditions, while the proponents of the congruity 
theory maintain that the bond is influenced by the 
nature of the subsequent response, or at least by the 
motion of neural energy toward this response. Al- 
though this theory has received devastating criticism 
from Thorndike, it appears that many of his recent 
statements show a good deal of dependence upon it, 
which is surprising in view of the limitations of the 
theory.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2454. Thorndike, E. L., & Rock, R. T. Learning 
without awareness of what is being learned or intent 
to learn it. J. Exper. Psychol., 1934, 17, 1-19.— 
Evidence is presented in support of some earlier find- 
ings of Thorndike and others to the effect that a 
satisfying after-effect could strengthen a connection 
which it followed and to which it belonged in cases 
where the learner did not know what the connection 
was. The present investigation was concerned with 
two experiments, one on the strengthening of an 
intellectual tendency, the other on the strengthening 
of a motor tendency.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


2455. Tsukada, T. Inhibitory mental attitude and 
association process. Jap. J. Psychol., 1933, 8, 377- 
416.—The author intended to study association proc- 
ess in a special “‘field,’’ where the subject’s mental 
attitude is such that normal association is inhibited. 
It is because we can consider the ‘‘negative type”’ 
question introduced by Marston that this problem 
was taken. The experiments dealt with two types of 
reactions. (1) Inhibitory reaction: in response to a 
stimulus-word which belongs to one of three categories 
—animal, botany and mineral, the subject has to 
name either of other two categories (e.g. ‘‘botany”’ 
or “mineral’”’ to the stimulus-word “‘dog’’). (2) Nor- 
mal reaction: to a stimulus-word the subject has to 
mention the category to which it belongs (e.g. 
“animal” to “‘dog’’). Experiment A: The comparison 
of the inhibitory reaction and the normal one with 
regard to the mental attitude as the actual condition. 
The author tried to control experimentally the 
“latent’’ mental attitude of the subject by means of 
stimulus constellation. Results: When the “‘latent’’ 
mental attitude aims at the inhibitory reaction, it 
was found generally that (1) the normal reaction takes 
a longer time than does the inhibitory, and (2) the 
former involves more complex phenomena of con- 
sciousness than the latter. Experiment B: From the 
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investigation on the practice process of the inhibitory 
reaction, it was clear that the inhibitory reaction 
tends to be done automatically without being accom- 
panied by any inhibitory experience. We can inter- 
pret these results as follows: there should be some- 
thing in common between inhibitory reaction process 
and deception, since the inhibition of the develop- 
mental tendency of a mental fact seems to appear 
phenomenally, to perseverate, and to develop into a 
word reaction. The results of Experiment B might 
suggest that, when an inhibitory mental attitude acts 
effectively, as is the case in the inquiry or the diag- 
nostic association, deceptive answers, apparently 
natural, or reaction words having no connection with 
crime would come into existence directly and without 
being accompanied by any confusion of consciousness, 
even though the inquiry or the critical stimulus is 
received significantly by the subject. Thus from the 


results of Experiment A the author thinks it may 
safely be said that possibility of the “negative type” 
should not be negated in a certain process of decep- 
tion.— 7. Tsukada. 

2456. Tuckman, J. The influence of varying 
amounts of punishment on mental connections. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1933, No. 590. Pp. v + 


45.—Four experiments in learning, requiring 40-45 
minutes each, were conducted, using 100, 96, 68, and 
40 children for subjects. In experiment one, a non- 
sense word was followed by four English words, one 
of which the subject was to underline as correct. He 
was immediately told that his answer was right or 
wrong. If wrong, he might be deprived of 0, 1, 2, 3, 
or 4 tenths of a cent. The other three experiments 
were similar except that in two of them an electric 
shock was used for punishment. “By any reasonable 
interpretation of the results . the influence of 
a mild wrong differs very little from that of an em- 
phatic and substantial pain or deprivation... . 
Unless the punishment leads to an immediate change 
of response, the occurrence of a wrong connection does 
harm which no punishment of it is likely to cure.’’— 
J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

2457. Wagner, R. P. An experiment with the 
number maze as a measure of learning. /. Appl. 
Psychol., 1933, 17, 614-620.—The investigation was 
conducted with 32 students on a “number maze”’ 
consisting of over 400 two-digit combinations in which 
the task was to draw a continuous line connecting 
60 numbers. Records were obtained over a period of 
30 days with 2 trials per day for each subject. The 
scores were based upon the sum of the number com- 
binations included in the pattern for each trial. 
“The curve agrees in all essentials with those found 
in other studies on the subject of practice as a means 
of improvement in learning.” —R. S. Schuliz (Psy- 
chological Corporation). 


2458. Welborn, E. L. A study of logical learning 
in college classes. 20th Ann. Conf. Educ. Meas. 
I. U. School Educ. Bull., 1933, 10, 12-20.—Meas- 
urements were made of the retention of meaningful 
material by means of a recognition-type test. The 
test items were of three sorts: verbatim reproduc- 
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tions, paraphrases, and summaries. Four readings 
of the passage were given to each group of subjects 
consecutively and at three-hour, twenty-four-hour, 
three-day, and four-week intervals. Results showed 
superiority for verbatim items immediately after the 
learning, but the paraphrase item showed slightly 
better retention, and the summary item showed 
decidedly better retention after a four-week interval. 
Three-hour and twenty-four-hour spacing showed 
superiority over either of the extremes—both imme- 
diately and four weeks after.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


[See also abstracts 2401, 2476, 2477, 2493, 2534, 
2741, 2842. ] 
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2459. Achelis, J. Ueber den Sauerstoffverbrauch 
des Kaninchenohrs bei ‘‘antidromer sensibler Rei- 
zung.”” (On the consumption of O by the ear in the 
rabbit with “intense antidromic stimulation.”’) Ber. 
u. d. ges. Physiol. (Deutsche Physiologische Gesell- 
schaft, Bonn), 1931, 61, 3-4.—The stimulation of 
the sectioned trunk of the auditory nerve occasioned 
an increase in oxygen consumption of the ear, which 
was plunged in a bath of 40—42°, so that the effect 
could not be one of warming through vaso-dilatation. 
The problem is raised of the actual mechanism of 
what is designated as an antidromic sensitive effect.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

2460. Auger, D., & Fessard, A. Sur la rhythmicité 
de certaines fibrillations musculaires d’origine nerv- 
euse. (On the rhythni of certain muscle fibrils of 
nervous origin.) C.r. Soc. biol., 1932, 110, 1268-1270. 
—By placing a crystal of hyposulphite of soda on a 
freshly prepared nerve ending, rhythmic responses 
can be obtained, and the analogous responses that are 
obtained by placing a similar crystal on the muscle 
disappear when there has been degeneration of the 
nerve, which determines the nervous origin of these 
rhythms, the period of which is considered as probably 
related to the speed of the recovery process.— (Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.) 

2461. Cornil, L., & Mosinger, —. Considérations 
critiques sur les rapports proposés entre le poids du 
cerveau et intelligence. (Critical considerations on 
the proposed relationship between the weight of the 
brain and intelligence.) Prog. méd., 1933, No. 13, 
585--593.—The direct relationships between the 
weight of the brain and the degree of intelligence have 
not yet been put into satisfactory formulae. Several 
objections are raised. In the first place, does not the 
creation of new associative territories bring about, 
as a consequence, a tendency to increase the number 
of neurones? And how can the facts of functional 
substitution be explained? The study of the cerebral 
substance, of the quantitative relationship between 
the white and the gray substances, and of the cyto- 
and myelo-architectonic structure, shows that the 
above are as important as the idea of brain weight.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2462. Ermolaeff, —, & Metalnikov,S. Immunisa- 
tion de fragments du corps de chenilles ligaturées. 
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(Immunization of parts of the body of ligatured 
larvae.) Ann. d. Inst. Pasteur, 1932, 49, 473-479.— 
In larvae divided by a ligature into two halves, 
which have no connection between them and, as shown 
by the methylene blue test, are separately infectible, 
it is found that a vaccinal immunity acquired by the 
anterior half is transmitted to the posterior half. 
But if the nervous chain is destroyed by cauterization 
there is no transmission of the immunity. This must 
be transmitted, therefore, by the central nervous 
chain, a new datum relative to the role of the nervous 
system in the processes of immunity, a role to which 
Metalnikov adheres.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2463. Jasper, H. The functional asymmetry of 
chronaxie in bilaterally paired nerves and its central 
control. XIV Cong. int. di fisiol., Sunts., 1932, 
126-127.—The chronaxies of symmetrical nerves, 
normally unequal, are equalized when the subordin- 
ating action of the centers ceases. This asymmetry 
appears to be the basis of right- and left-handedness. 
The fact, found by the author, that in bilateral move- 
ments the left hand is lifted first in right-handed 
subjects, and the right hand in left-handed subjects, 
apparently paradoxical, is explained in the light of 
the fact, shown by Monnier and the author, that the 
speed of the nervous impulse is diminished under the 
influence of subordination, which diminishes the 
chronaxy. Thus unilateral predominance, right- or 
left-handedness, is connected with the greatest sub- 
ordination.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2464. Jasper,H. L’action asymétrique des centres 
sur la chronaxie des nerfs symétriques, droit et gauche, 
chez la grenouille. L’action asymétrique des centres 
sur la chronaxie des nerfs symétrique droit et gauche 
chez les mammiféres. (The asymmetrical action 
of the centers on the chronaxy of symmetrical nerves, 
right and left, in the frog. The asymmetrical action 
of the centers on the chronaxy of symmetrical nerves, 
right and left, in mammals.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1932, 
110, 376-378; 702-705.—The author finds that the 
chronaxies of the sciatic-gastrocnemius of the two 
sides of frogs are frequently asymmetrical, apparently 
a result of subordination, for when the nerve is cut 
and the influence of the centers eliminated, these 
chronaxies become equal. In the rat and the guinea 
pig there is usually an inversion of the chronaxies of 
antagonists, favoring the flexors of one side and the 
extensors of the other. The relation of flexors to 
extensors is from 1 to 2 to the right and from 2 to 1 
to the left in the right-handed, for the anterior paw, 
and from 2 to 1 to the right and 1 to 2 to the left 
for the left-handed (the posterior paws have an 
inverse relation).—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2465. Jung, A., & Brunschwig, A. Recherches 
histologiques sur l’innervation des articulations des 
corps vertébraux. (Histological research on the 
innervation of the articulations of the bodies of 
vertebrae.) Presse méd., 1932, No. 17, 316-317.— 
The articular ligaments alone are sensitive to innerva- 
tion in vertebral joints, and particularly the anterior 
ligaments. Free unmyelinated endings are found, 
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without corpuscles of any sort, which the authors 
relate to sympathetic innervation (according to 
research made on five cadavers, between 4 months 
and 71 years of age).—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
2466. Kato, G., Hayashi, T., Shimizu, T., & 
Sugiyami, R. The isolation of a single reflex in- 
hibitory nerve fiber and of a single reflex excitatory 
nerve fiber. XIV Cong. int. di fistol., Sunti., 1932, 
130-132.—The authors isolated a single fiber in the 
peroneal nerve of the Japanese toad, all the other 
fibers being cut. Under these conditions, in eliciting 
a reflex contraction of the gastrocnemius of this side 
by excitation of the peroneal nerve of the other side, 
it is found that certain of the fibers, in the excitation 
of the peripheral end of this nerve, have an inhibitory 
role (fibers from 9 to 10 u in diameter) and others 
an excitatory role (fibers from 6 to7 uw). The remain- 
ing fibers are either motor with a centrifugal and no 
longer a centripetal effect (fibers from 12 to 15 pu) 
or of unknown function.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2467. Kreindler, A., & Brecher, I. Die Chronaxie 
des pathologisch verinderten optischen Systems. 
(The chronaxy of the pathologically altered optical 
system.) Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 1932, 129, 250-265. 
—The authors have obtained, with 7 normals, chron- 
axies varying from 2.2 to 3 at the center and from 
1.2 to 1.8 at the periphery, which confirms the data 
of Bourguignon. On 50 pathological cases of various 
kinds, the results further confirm those of Bourguig- 
non, and agree with the anatomical and clinical data. 
It is possible to classify the disorders according to the 
results of the chronaximeter, which in many cases 
often permit an early diagnosis. The relation between 
chronaxy and rheobase indicates the nature of the 
lesion. If the rheobase alone is increased, the trouble 
is slight; on the other hand, extensive poisoning in- 
creases only the chronaxy.— (Courtesy Année psychol. ) 


2468. Loo, Y. T. The cerebral cortex of a Chinese 
brain. Monog. Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. 
Sinica, 1933, Ser. No. 5. Pp. 79.—The purpose of 
this study was to present as a preliminary attempt 
the racial characteristics of the Chinese brain as com- 
pared with those of the European brain. Sections 
of over 50 areas of a Chinese brain from a 23-year-old 
male patient were made within 48 hours after his death 
by Economo’s technique. Complete sets of sections 
of two other brains (one male and one female) were 
also prepared for comparison. Nissl and Weigert 
preparations were made and carefully compared with 
the pictures in Economo’s pamphlet and plates. It 
was found that, except for certain minor character- 
istics, there is no great difference in the cytoarchi- 
tectonic picture of the cortical areas of the frontal 
lobe between the Chinese brain and the European 
brain. The lamination pattern of the cerebral cortex 
in the frontal lobe of the Chinese brain is as distinct 
as that of the European brain. The author also com- 
pared his measurements on the thickness c° various 
cortical areas, number of cells in different layers, and 
size of cells with those given by Economo from 
European brains, and found no significant differences, 
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except that (1) the percentage of the layer III of 
the cortical areas in the frontal lobe, which is sup- 
posed to be associative in function, is generally higher 
in the European brain on the lateral surface of the 
hemisphere, and higher in the Chinese brain on the 
ventral surface; (2) in most cases the cell density in 
the Chinese brain is higher; and (3) there is indica- 
tion that the apical process of the nerve cells in the 
Chinese brain is more conspicuous than that in the 
European brain. Six figures and twenty-six plates. 
Bibliography.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Shanghai). 


2469. Monnier, —, & Jasper, H. Relation entre 
la vitesse de propagation de |’influx nerveux et la 
chronaxie de subordination. (Relation between the 
speed of propagation of a nervous impulse and the 
chronaxy of subordination.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1932, 
110, 286-288.—When the chronaxy of a nerve is 
diminished by action of the centers, the speed of 
propagation of the action potential is decreased (a 
relation inverse to that which would be expected 
according to comparative data on other nerves). 
\fter sectioning the nerve, when chronaxy increases, 
the propagation of the impulse is accelerated.— 
Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2470. Ochoterena, I. Estudios neurologicos. XXII. 
Histobiologia de la fina inervacion del glande humano. 
Neurological studies. XXII. Histo-biology of the 
fine innervation of the human glans.) Anal. d. 
Instit. d. Btol. (Mexico), 1932, 4, 265—279.—De- 
scription of the endings found in the various regions 
of the glans in young children, in adults, and in old 
people (from which was inferred an evolution followed 
by an involution), of free endings belonging to 
myelinated and unmyelinated fibers, of encapsulated 
endings in more or less complex groups, of reticular 
and meniscal interlacings, and finally of floccular 
rolls made up of multiple fibers in general; the last 
are numerous, juxta-epithelial, not encapsulated, 
and appear to the author to be characteristic of the 
glans and to have a functional role related to sexual 


sensation.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2471. Renqvist, Y., Hirvonen, M., Uotila, U., & 
Arvola, A. Das Verhdltnis zwischen den Parametern 
der elektrischen Nervenreizung und der Faserdicke 
des Nerven. (The relation between parameters of 
electrical stimulation and the thickness of nerve 
fibers.) Ueber die gleichférmige (S férmige) Ver- 
teilung der Rheobasen (Intensitétsparameter) und 
der Faserdicken des Nerven; ihre reiztheoretische 
Bedeutung. (On the distribution of the same form, 
S-shaped, of the rheobases—parameter of intensity— 
and the thickness of nerve fibers; their significance 
for the theory of excitation.) Skand. Arch. f. Physiol., 
1932, 65, 45-59; 60-75.—The distribution of afferent 
fibers according to thickness is ogival. On the other 
hand, the increase of muscular contraction with 
electrical stimulation of increasing intensity follows 
an S-shaped curve. If we think of increased contrac- 


tion as due to the bringing in of new neuro-muscular 
elements as rapidly as their thresholds are reached, 
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we may imagine their rheobases as being similarly 
distributed. Accordingly we find that the rheobases 
are related to the size of the fibers (and not to chron- 
axy). Extreme rheobases were in constant relation 
in 69 determinations on frogs.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

2472. Rijlant, P. Le courant d’action du nerf 
dépresseur. (The action current from the depressor 
nerve.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1932, 110, 589-591.—By 
oscillograph recording with a non-anesthetized rabbit, 
a continuous activity of the depressor nerve is ob- 
served (identical with that found in the Hering nerve 
by Bronk and Stella), with periodic maxima appear- 
ing at the moment when the impulse passes through 
its maximum in the aorta.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.) 


2473. Ritchie, A. D. The all-or-none principle. 
Biol. Rev. & Biol. Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc., 1932, 
7, 336-349.—( Biol. Abst. VII1: 3377). 


2474. Stavraky, G. W. The effect on the sub- 
maxillary gland of stimulation of the partly degen- 
erated sympathetic nerve. Quar. J. Exper. Physiol., 
1931, 21, 123-138.—These experiments have shown 
that it is possible by the method of degeneration to 
separate the vasoconstrictor and secretory fibers 
from the special motor fibers for the submaxillary 
gland in the cervical sympathetic nerve of the dog.— 
L. Carmichael (Brown). 


2475. Zeldenrust, E. Ueber die Chronaxie des 
Lichtreflexes der Pupille. (On the chronaxy of the 
light reflex of the pupil.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 1931, 
104, 585-593.—With Hess’s differential pupilloscope, 
the author measured the photobasis (threshold of 
light intensity for long durations) and the correspond- 
ing chronaxy (t). In 26 normals, 4 have 7< 36 o; 
for 15, t is between 36 and 45; for 7, from 46 to 51, 
with no correlation between t and photobasis. With 
6 psychotics, t varies from 63 to 82, with 3 normal 
photobases and 3 about double, always without corre- 
lation with t. In cases where the pupillary reaction 
is rapid, << 40. For perception of light, t = 2 ¢; 
this would be, according to isochronism, the chronaxy 
of the perceptive fibers. Without specifying what 
aroused the electrical excitation, Zeldenrust concludes 
from its chronaxy of 40 ¢ that the pupillary fibers 
are the finest.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


[See also abstracts 2490, 2491, 2511, 2518, 2528, 
2530, 2531, 2533, 2537, 2543. ] 
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2476. Anderson, I., & Crosland, H.R. The effects 
of eye-dominance on ‘‘range of attention” scores. 
Univ. Oregon Pubi., 1933, 4, No. 4. Pp. 23.—Nine 
letters printed in a horizontal row on a card in such 
a way as to force either a right-field, left-field, or 
center-field fixation were exposed tachistoscopically for 
100 sigma to 30 each of the right-eyed-—right-handed, 
left-eyed-left-handed, right-eyed-left-handed, and 
left-eyed—right-handed. There were 15 men and 15 
women in each group. Every combination of three 
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conditions of fixation and three orders of reporting 
the letters was employed. Each S was given 3 trials 
under each of the 9 experimental conditions. Right- 
eyed S’s, throughout the experiment, were superior 
to the left-eyed in their reporting of the letters occu- 
pying the left-most positions, whereas the relative 
performance levels of the two groups were reversed 
in the case of the letters in the right-most positions. 
The superiority of the left-eyed S’s in the case of the 
letters in the right visual field was greater than that 
shown by the right-eyed S’s with respect to the left 
visual field. The point at which one group yielded 
the superiority to the other varied somewhat with the 
type of printing (fixation) but probably not with the 
order of reporting the letters.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2477. Anderson, I., & Crosland, H.R. The effects 
of handedness on ‘“‘range of attention” scores. 
Univ. Oregon Publ., 1934, 4, No. 5. Pp. 16.—The 
paper contrasts the performance of a group of 60 
right- and 60 left-handed individuals in reporting 
letters exposed tachistoscopically for 100 sigma. The 
letters were so printed on either the left, right, or 
center halves of the exposure card as to force right, 
left, or center-field fixation. Three orders of reporting 
the letters were used—left to right, right to left, and 
center-alternate. Thus, there were 9 exposure-re- 
porting conditions; and 3 trials were given each S 
under each condition. The left-handed group did 
not excel the right-handed where fixation was made 
to fall in the extreme right visual field, whereas the 
former were superior to the latter in reporting center- 
zone and right-print letters. The chief locus of the 
advantage of the left-handed appeared to lie around 
the center of each figure. The report order from right 
to left curtailed rather sharply the superiority of the 
left-handed S’s in the case of both center and right 
prints.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2478. Bass, M. J., & Hull, C. L. The irradiation 
of a tactile conditioned reflex in man. J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1934, 17, 47-65.—The experiment was 
devised to clear up the doubts raised by Loucks con- 
cerning the evidence for irradiation. Human subjects, 
naked and isolated from extraneous cues, were sub- 
jected to tactile stimulation on the shoulder, small of 
back, thigh, and calf by means of electrically operated 
vibratory stimulators of special design. The uncon- 
ditioned stimulus was an electric shock through the 
right wrist, the response a galvanic skin reflex taken 
from the left hand. To avoid natural gradients, some 
subjects were given reinforced tactile stimulation on 
the calf, others on the shoulder. Temporal and other 
extraneous variables were likewise eliminated. After 
reinforced stimulation of a particular area, all four 
points were. stimulated without reinforcement and 
the skin reflex was measured in terms of mean gal- 
vanic deflection. The degree of excitation (size of 
deflection) was greatest at the conditioned point and 
decreased progressively with the remoteness of the 
other points. When all four points were systematically 
and equally reinforced and one point was then sub- 
jected to experimental extinction until one fourth 
its original strength, a gradient of inhibition was 
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evident. That is, unreinforced stimulation of the 
“partially extinguished"’ point yielded a mean gal- 
vanic deflection of 2.89 mm.; the point next in re- 
moteness, 4.81 mm.; the next point, 5.88 mm.; and 
the most distant point 6.39 mm. The findings are 
in complete accordance with those of Anrep on dogs.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2479. Bethe, A. Rechtshindigkeit und Links- 
hiandigkeit vom Standpunkt der Plastizititslehre. 
(Right- and left-handedness from the standpoint of 
the theory of plasticity.) XIV Cong. int. di fisiol., 
Suntt., 1932, 32.—The author gives examples of the 
capacity of the nervous system to adapt plastically 
to modifications in conditions of the internal as well 
as the external environment, which shows that the 
coordinations are not stereotypes. Nor does he admit 
that left- and right-handedness are anatomically 
conditioned and have an inevitable character. In 
every case, according to the nature of the movements, 
a predominance can be found, whether to the right 
side or the left side, and never a universal pre- 
dominance.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

2480. Callewaert,H. Réflexe achilléen par ‘‘pince- 
ment de la corde.” (Achilles reflex by ‘‘compression 
of the tendon."") J. belge de neur. et de psychiat., 
1933, 33, 659-666.—The author reports a specific 
method of producing the Achilles reflex by pressing 
the tendon together. He describes the technique 
in detail and suggests that the procedure has many 
advantages. The reflex produced in this way makes 
it possible to perceive not only pathological exaggera- 
tions but also the simple hyperactivity of the heel 
reflex. It is observed in almost all constitutional 
neuropathic states and might be considered one of 
their objective clinical signs; its great sensitivity to 
alterations of the reflex arc in cases where the reflex 
by percussion remains unaltered suggests that it 
should be carefully taken into account in neurological 
examinations.— H. Syz (Cornell). 


2481. Cason, H. Annoyance in relation to breath- 
ing and gross bodily movement. J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1933, 28, 160-167.—Each subject read aloud 
the statement of an annoyance and thought about 
the situation described for a period of 10 seconds. 
During this interval a quantitative measure was 
obtained of breathing and gross bodily movements. 
Scores from a series of situations were transmuted 
into 10-percentile grades on the basis of the breathing 
and movement scores given by each subject. The 
results suggest that there is some relation between 
the degree of annoyance and the amount of breathing 
and gross bodily movement; but the most significant 
finding is that whatever positive relation may exist 
in the combined results is small and not particularly 
reliable—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


2482. Chechulin, S. IL O sostoyanii uslovno- 
dvigatel’novo refieksa pri shchitovidno-parashchito- 
vidnoy nedostatochnosti. (Conditioned motor re- 
flexes in thyroid-parathyroid deficiency.) In Vysshaya 
Nervnaya Deyatel’nost, 1929, 1, 405-439.—The 
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removal of the parathyroids resulted in the dis- 
appearance of a tactile C-R with shock as the con- 
ditioning stimulus in a dog, while during tetany the 
primary response to the shock was also absent. In 
another dog in which the removal of the parathyroids 
was apparently accompanied by additional disturb- 
ance of the thyroids the C-R to a metronome dis- 
appeared but the C-R to a tactile stimulus was 
unaffected. The tactile C-R was specific—not 
elicited by tactile stimuli other than the conditioned 
stimulus—and could not be readily unconditioned. 
The administration of parathyroidin restored the 
disappeared and weakened C-R’s, while the subse- 
quent removal of the thyroids heightened both the 
conditioning and conditioned responses, the latter 
of which could be unconditioned only with great 
difiiculty.—G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 


2483. Darrow, C.W. Considerations for evaluating 
the galvanic skin reflex. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1933, 
13, 285-298.—The author considers the problem of 
why work with the galvanic skin reflex may have 
failed to have the value which had been expected. 
Negative results, absence of correlations high enough 
to justify use as a standard ‘“‘test,’’ and the lack of 
agreement among the findings of different investi- 
gators, are discussed as “alleged evidences of the 
general ‘failure’ of the measure."’ These evidences 
are shown to be insufficient to warrant dismissing 
the measure as a “failure."” The author concludes 
that ‘‘the proper use of such measures may carry us 
far toward an understanding of the relation of the 
physical to the mental aspects of human reactions 
and definitely further the understanding of individual 
behavior.”” A table showing the relation of general 
galvanic reactivity to the clinical progress of the cases 
as reported by different investigators, suggesting 
that the severity of the attack rather than the quali- 
tative designation is related to the reduction in 
galvanic activity, is included. Bibliography.— N. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2484. Devaux, E. Trois problémes: l’espéce, 
linstinct, "homme. (Three problems: the species, 
instinct, and man.) Paris: Le Francois, 1933. Pp. 
350. 25 fr.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2485. Fadeyeva, V. K., & Traugott, N. N. Tor- 
mozheniye pishchevykh uslovnykh refieksov refiek- 
sami oboronitel’nymi. (The inhibition of conditioned 
food reflexes by defensive reflexes.) Trudy Labora- 
torts Fistologis Vysshey Nervnoy Deyatel’nosts Re- 
byonka pri Pedagogicheskom Institute Gerizena, 1930, 
2, 47-68.—After grasping food C-R’s were established 
in 5 7-year-old children by the method of Ivanov- 
Smolensky, supraliminal shocks were administered 
whenever the C-R’s were given. As the C-R’s con- 
sisted of two parts—pressing the bulbs to open the 
food container and obtaining the food (candy)— 
the shock was in series with the bulb in the first part 
of the experiment and in series with the container in 
the second part. The children’s elimination of the 
food C-R's and their transformation into shock C-R’'s 
varied greatly, some children requiring only a few 
and others several hundred trials. In two children 
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the food C-R’s seem to have been heightened for a 
time by the introduction of the shock. In general, 
the shock broke up the stereotypy of the experiment 
and elicited numerous verbal, skeletal, and visceral 
responses. These new responses had food as their 
center of organization in some children and shock in 
others.—G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 


2486. Gefter, Yu. M., & Yudelovich, R. Ya. Bio- 
khimicheskei izmeneniya v organizme pri utomtenii. 
(Biochemical changes in the organism in fatigue.) 
Terap. Arkh., 1929, 7, 185-191.—With German 
summary.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 3391). 


2487. Guerra, G. del. Influenza di alcuni ormoni 
sulla curva ergografica. I. (The influence of hor- 
mones on the ergogram. I.) Aiti Soc. Toscana sct. 
nat, mem., 1931, 41, 290-297.—(Biol. Abst. VIII: 
3393). 

2488. Ishikawa, T. Physiological standards and 
occupational characteristics of bodily functions of 
the Japanese. I. Vital capacity. Rep. Inst. for 
Science of Labor, 1932, (Kurashiki, Japan), No. 9, 
1-11.—7,969 subjects (4,245 males and 3,724 females) 
ranging in age from 4 to 82 years were measured for 
vital capacity during the years 1922-1927 in Kurashiki 
and environs, Japan, with Hutchinson's spirometer 
for children and with the centilitre spirometer of 
Charles Verdin for adults. An increase of about 
100-300 cc. per year was noted in the early years. 
The maximum rate of increase appeared between 10 
and 15-16 years. The highest vital capacity for males, 
measuring 3454 cc., was obtained between 25 and 
29 years; the same for females, measuring 2339 cc., 
was obtained between 30 and 34 years. The whole 
results were given in age-percentile tables for males 
and females. The vital index between 6 and 16 years 
averaged 56.26 for boys and 45.72 for girls. As 
compared with European and American data the 
Japanese vital capacity was lower for both men and 
women. The adult subjects were also classified 
vocationally. Outdoor workers had larger vital 
capacity than indoor workers. The various correla- 
tions and indexes with biometrical measurements are 
given in tabular form.—J.G. Yoshtoka (Yale). 


2489. Kriazhev, V. 1. Kharakter uslovno-refiek- 
tornoy deyatel’nosti sobaky v prodromal’noy period 
beshenstva. (The nature of the C-R activity of a 
dog in the prodromal stage of rabies.) In Vysshaya 
Nervnaya Deyatel’nost, 1929, 1, 292-296.—The C-R 
of a rabid dog to a metronome of 76 beats per minute 
disappeared suddenly 4 days before the dog’s death. 
The dog stopped eating 2 days later.—G. H. S. 
Rasran (Columbia). 

2490. Liddell, E. G. T., Matthes, K., Oldberg, E., 
& Ruch, T. C. The influence of section of the 
vestibular nerve on the single-shock reflex flexor 
response. Brain, 1932, $5, 232—238.—*“‘In cats the 
hypertonia which occurs in the opposite side during 
the first week or two after experimental severance 
of the eighth cranial nerve is accompanied by an 
increase in excitability of the spinal centers of tibialis 
anticus, a flexor muscle. There is a slight lowering of 
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threshold also in the ipsilateral flexor center. . . . 
This increased excitability may be due directly to 
deprivation of the opposite labyrinth, and though 
in less degree is comparable to the lower reflex thresh- 
old of flexor centers brought about by spinal section. 
But tentatively we hold to the hypothesis that it 
results from overaction of the intact ipsilateral 
labyrinth, now no longer ‘balanced’ or inhibited by 
its fellow labyrinth.”— V. M. Jones (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

2491. Liddell, E. G. T., Matthes, K., Oldberg, E., 
& Ruch, T. C. Reflex release of flexor muscles by 
spinal section. Brain, 1932, 55, 239-245.—‘‘The 
enhancement of the flexor reflex in decerebrate prep- 
arations resulting from total spinal section is due, in 
fact, to transection of two susceptible ipsilateral 
regions, the postero-lateral and the anterior. The 
tract in the postero-lateral region is probably the 
lateral reticulo-spinal tract, and in the anterior 
region the vestibulo-spinal and ventral and medial 
reticulo-spinal tracts are chiefly concerned.”—V. M. 
Jones (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2492. Lindhard, J. Ueber das Entstehen der 
Aktionsstréme im Muskel. (On the arousal of action 
currents in muscle.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1932, 64, 
299-307.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 3396). 


2493. Margineanu, N. Psihologia invatarii. (Psy- 
chology of learning.) Cluj, Rumania: Inst. de Psihol., 
Univ. Cluj, 1931. Pp. xvi + 166. Lei 130.—A 
survey of the studies on the problem of transfer of 
training suggests to the writer that those psychologists 
who have not found transfer of training were dealing 
with comparatively specific and simple sensory or 
psychomotor functions, while those who conclude 
that there is some transfer have been concerned with 
the more complex or general functions. In order to 
prove this assumption eight separate experiments 
were performed on eight groups of children (plus eight 
control groups). Each group includes about 30 sub- 
jects. In each experiment the training group was 
given a different task to perform. Three of the train- 
ing tasks were thought to represent rather specific 
sensory and psychomotor functions and five were 
illustrative of more general functions. Considering 
all the results, about two thirds of the transfer is 
positive and about one third negative, with a few 
cases of lack of transfer. Contrasting the cases of 
positive transfer with the cases of negative transfer 
or lack of transfer, the following conclusions are 
drawn: (1) there is no transfer from specific functions 
to other specific functions; (2) there is no transfer 
from specific functions to general functions; (3) there 
is a very small and very irregular transfer from gen- 
eral functions to specific functions; (4) there is a 
definite transfer between the general functions. In 
conclusion, there seems to be a definite relation be- 
tween the amount of transfer and the degree of 
generality and specificity of functions.—N. Mar- 
gineanu (Chicago). 

2494. Marinesco, G., & Kreindler, A. Des ré- 
flexes conditiennels. I. L’or 


ganisation des réflexes 
conditionnels chez l’enfant. (Conditioned reflexes. 
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I. The organization of conditioned reflexes in the 
child.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 855-886.—The 
present contribution is divided into an introduction 
and five parts. The introduction is a review of the 
work of Pavlov and Bekhterev. It summarizes in a 
concise fashion the more significant findings of these 
men, The first part of the contribution proper cata- 
logues and discusses the “‘innate’’ reflexes. The second 
part deals with the idea, attributed to Watson and 
the behaviorists, that innate reflexes are perfected by 
conditioning, an idea which the authors appear to 
accept and which they illustrate with typical examples. 
The third part of the paper concerns the authors’ 
own experiments on conditioning of the withdrawal 
response to electrical stimulation in 25 children 
ranging in age from 25 days to three years and a half. 
Electrodes were placed on the child’s stomach and 
on the hand or the foot. When electrically stimulated, 
the child withdrew his hand or foot. The “‘condi- 
tioned” stimulus was a light in some experiments and 
the sound of a metronome in others. Extraneous 
factors were excluded. In general the results verify 
those of Pavlov and his collaborators. The response 
of the child tended to be general at first; later a 
specific hand or leg withdrawal occurred. In most 
normal children conditioning was obtained rapidly 
(after 7 to 60 repetitions), but there were large indi- 
vidual differences. Hunger and other conditions 
affecting the subcortical centers were important in 
this connection. The constancy of the conditioned 
responses is remarked by the authors. In one case 
conditioning lasted without reinforcement for about 
four months. Chained reflexes (not found in Pavlov’s 
work) were obtained. Internal and external inhibi- 
tion together with experimental extinction were as 
noticeable in these children as in Pavlov’s subjects. 
Differentiation was obtained in children over eight 
months. Trace reflexes were established, but with 
more difficulty than other phenomena. Second order 
reflexes were likewise established. The laws of 
irradiation and of reciprocal induction are said by 
the authors to have been verified. Typical examples 
are presented in five plates. The fourth part of the 
article deals with conditioning of infants having 
mental anomalies. This is a review of previous 
literature. The final discussion deals with educa- 
tional implications of the conditioned reflex. A 
revision of educational principles in the light of condi- 
tioning is urged.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2495. Moriyasu, N. Ketsueki-kei to kosei-hyocho 
tono kwankei. (The relation between blood type and 
individual characteristics.) Oyo Shinri Kenkyu, 
1933, 1, 381-396.—The author attempted to make 
sure whether there is some factual evidence to show 
an intimate connection between blood type and 
individual mental traits, as is advocated by Furukawa. 
He reached the conclusion that the difference of blood 
type has no bearing upon general intelligence or on 
the specific faculties represented by maze test, decision 
test (Downey), growth index measured by sitting 
height and body weight, and school performance.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
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2496. Okuyama, M. Anew method of determining 
the center of gravity of the human body in the erect 
standing position. Rep. Inst. for Science of Labor, 
(Kurashiki, Japan) 1932, No. 6, 1-9.—The center of 
gravity of the human body was measured by a method 
utilizing the law of the compound pendulum. An 
oblong wooden swing board whose center of gravity 
and period of swing were known was loaded with a 
human subject in erect position, and the change in 
the period of swing gave a measurement, from which 
the center of gravity of the load could be calculated. 
With two healthy Japanese men the center of gravity 
was found to be at about one centimeter below the 
center of the body of the fourth lumbar vertebra.— 
J.G. Yoshioka (Yale). 


2497. O'Neil, W. M. The experimental investiga- 
tion of volition. Aust, J. Psychol. & Phil., 1933, 11, 
300-—307.—The experimental work on volition is re- 
viewed and the following conclusions presented: 
(1) while a conation is a striving toward or away from 
some object in an effort to relieve a tension in an 
organism caused by some change in the ‘‘organism- 
environment”’ complex, a volition is a process by which 
either a tension is created (and hence a conation when 
the appropriate conditions are fulfilled) or a conation, 
derived from a tension produced in some other way, 
is strengthened; (2) choice is truly volitional, when a 
number of alternatives confront the subject, only 
when there is an approximate or exact equivalence of 
motives or when there is no motive sufficiently strong 
to produce action; (3) unlike a habit, a conation de- 
rived from a volitional act needs the accompaniment 
of attention to become effective; and (4) volition is 
experienced as an activity in which the “‘self’’ partici- 
pates, although while this experience may be held to 
be only illusory (Wheeler), other investigators insist 
that it is unanalyzable and basic. ‘Thus volitionis an 
enlarging of the field of action; not only is reference 
made to the problem of relieving the existing tension, 
but consideration is given to the compatibility of the 
contemplated act with past and projected activities 
and the complex of ideas involved in the concept of 
oneself." A list of references is appended.—C. B. 
Shaw (Boston University). 


2498. Patrick, J. R., & Rowles, E. Intercorrela- 
tions among metabolic rate, vital capacity, blood 
pressure, intelligence, scholarship, personality and 
other measures on university women. J. Appl. Psy- 
1933, 17, 507-521.—Intercorrelations of bio- 
metric measures obtained on 52 students in Ohio 
University reveal negligible relationships. Age cor- 
relates .358 + .083 with vital capacity. The authors 
consider the necessity of obtaining similar biometric 
data over a wide age range. Literature is reviewed 
briefly.—R. S. Schults (Psychological Corporation). 


2499. Patrizi, M. L. Nuovi esemplari della doppia 
curva elettrica della fatica (ergogrammi e cronomio- 
grammi simultanei) nei muscoli dell’uomo. (Double 
electric curve of fatigue of human muscles: simultane- 
ous ergogram and chronomyogram.) Boll. soc. ital. 
biol. sper., 1931, 6, 136-139.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 3401). 


chol.., 


MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 


2500. Pavlov, I. P. Poslyedniye soobshcheniya po 
fiziologii i patologii vysshey nervnoy deyatel’nosti. 
(The latest reports of the physiology and pathology 
of the higher nervous activity.) Leningrad: Akade- 
miya Nauk, 1933. Pp. 34. 60 kop.—Pavlov’s two 
latest papers, the first of which is an open letter to 
P. Janet: Various psychoneuroses and paranoia are 
illustrated by similar abnormal deviations in the 
conditionings of dogs. The ultra-paradoxical state 
in which positive C-R's become negative and negative 
turn positive, and a new state, ‘“‘pathological inertia,” 
in which conditioned behavior becomes stereotyped, 
are particularly stressed. A case is cited of a dog that 
at each application of a conditioned stimulus would 
turn its head toward a particular direction. This 
direction proved to be that of the source of a previous 
conditioned auditory stimulus which had not been 
applied for a year and a half. The causes of patholo- 
gical conditioning are stated as over-conditioning, 
fine differential conditioning, and attempts to change 
positive C-R’s into negative and vice versa. Patho- 
logical inertia is common in castrated dogs, and 
Bleuler is quoted on the relation between paranoia 
and sexual deficiency.—G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 


2501. Polosina, L. V. Differentzirovaniye vremeni 
u dyetey shkol’novo vozvrasta. (The differentiation 
of time in school children.) Trudy Laboratori Fi- 
stologit Vysshey Nervnoy Deyatel’nosti Rebyonka pri 
Pedagogicheskom Institute Gertzena, 1930, 2, 229-243. 
—Delayed C-R’s were formed in 5 12-year-old 
children by the ‘‘verbal technique,”’ or associating 
the conditioned stimuli with the experimenter’s 
command to perform some reaction—to press a rubber 
bulb in this experiment. The delays were 15, 30, 45, 
60, and 90 seconds, corresponding to conditioned 
lights of violet, red, orange, green, and blue colors— 
and it was the children’s task to have the latencies 
of the C-R’s correspond to their particular delays. 
The most difficult delay was the first of 60 seconds, 
as well as that of 90 seconds, other delays being 
facilitated by the first. In some children the forma- 
tion of a new delayed C-R disturbed previously 
formed delays or latencies, but in other children there 
was no retroactive effect. The application of a condi- 
tioned stimulus with a short delay shortened the 
latency of a subsequent C-R of a longer delay and 
vice versa.—G. H.\S. Rasran (Columbia). 


2502. Ponce, A. Psicologia de la mano. (Psy- 
chology of the hand.) Manual. en esc. prim. (Buenos 
Aires), 1932, 33-46.—The author considers the 
development of independence of the hand as due to 
cerebral progress, and its supremacy as crucial for 
human progress. He seeks to trace the great phylo- 
genetic stages in individual development. From the 
age of two years, the child meets the great human 
step of technique. Concerning manual skill, Ponce 
discusses the view of Wallon, insisting that this skill 
is a function of the entire personality, and that tests 
of an analytic nature are insufficient. In the presence 
of an abnormal case of awkwardness a minute and 
general examination is necessary.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 
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2503. Poznanskaya, I. B. Isslyedovaniye otrit- 
zatelnoy induktzii v kore bol’shykh polusharii reb- 
yonka. (The investigation of negative induction in 
the cortex of the large hemispheres of the child.) 
Trudy Laboratori Fiziologii Vysshey Nervnoy Deya- 
tel’nosti Rebyonka pri Pedagogicheskom Institute 
Gertzena, 1930, 2, 202—228.—The effect of the applica- 
tion of a conditioned stimulus upon the subsequent 
application of another conditioned stimulus at an 
interval of 1.0-1.5 second was studied in 62 6-12-year- 
old children by the “‘verbal technique,”’ or associating 
the conditioned stimuli with the experimenter’s com- 
mand to perform some reaction—to press a rubber 
bulb in this experiment. The conditioned stimuli 
were of different modalities in 52 children and of the 
same modality in the remaining 10 children; in 5 
children rapid repetitions of the same conditioned 
stimuli and in 5 others the effect of mental work upon 
the rapid repetition of conditioned stimuli were also 
tried. The after-effects—inductions in the experi- 
menter’s terminology—were at first negative, resulting 
in subsequent decrements of the C-R’s; later they 
were positive, resulting in subsequent increments, 
and they finally disappeared with practice. The 
after-effects were greatest when the stimuli were of 
the same modalities and smallest when the same condi- 
tioned stimuli were repeatedly applied. Younger 
children showed greater after-effects than older; 
mental work increased the after-effect.—G. H. S. 
Razran (Columbia). 


2504. Pritchard, E. A. B. The electromyogram of 
voluntary movements in man. Brain, 1930, 53, 344- 
375.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 3402). 

2505. Rusu, L. Aptitudinea tehnica si inteligenta 
practica. (Technical ability and practical intelli- 
gence.) Cluj, Rumania: Inst. de Psihol., Univ. Cluj, 
1932. Pp. viii + 141. Lei 100.—After a review cf 
various researches done in order to analyze and 
diagnose the nature of technical ability, there follows 
a selection of tests which are considered to have 
appreciable validity and reliability. The tests are 
applied to 100 subjects, 14-16 years old. All are 
students in practical and technical schools. The 
following chapters deal with the nature of technical 
ability as differentiated from practical intelligence, 
in the light of results which were obtained. In spite 
of many relations between them, these two abilities 
are considered to be to a great extent different. 
Technical ability includes especially visualization 
(perception of forms, relations between them, etc.) 
and dexterity in hand manipulation, while practical 
intelligence is related to more abstract functions. 
Other chapters discuss the relation between practical 
intelligence and general intelligence, which are treated 
as slightly different. The last chapter discusses the 
influence of training and environment upon both 
technical ability and practical intelligence, the in- 
fluence of which seems to be very important. How- 
ever, the role of heredity is considered to be more 
important.— N. Margineanu (Chicago). 


2506. Shmidt, V. F. Vliyanie uslovnykh pishche- 
vykh refieksov na velichinu bezuslovnoy slyunootdye- 


2503-2508 


litel’noy reaktzii. (The effect of conditioned food 
reflexes upon the magnitude of the unconditioned 
salivary reaction.) In Vysshaya Nervnaya Deyatel’- 
nost, 1929, 1, 232-247.—The unconditioned salivary 
reactions of three dogs were little affected by changes 
in the durations of the preceding conditioned stimuli, 
unconditioning and absence of conditioned salivation, 
delays of the applications of the conditioned stimuli, 
and even by the applications of extra stimuli. Un- 
conditioned salivation was augmented in the first 
phases of the development of the C-R’s, but returned 
to normal in the later phases. The amount of saliva 
secreted was proportional to the duration of the 
feeding.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


2507. Tait, E. F. A report on the results of the 
experimental variation of the stimulus conditions in 
the responses of the accommodation convergence 
reflex. Amer. J. Optom., 1933, 10, 428-435.—The 
purpose of the present study was to determine: 
““(1) The validity of the conception of a reflex rela- 
tionship between accommodation and convergence 
with accommodation as the stimulus and convergence 
as the response. (2) If there is also a proximal 
stimulus which results in supplying all or part of the 
convergence usually attributed to the influence of 
accommodation. (3) If one or both reflexes are pres- 
ent in a considerable number of subjects, to determine 
quantitatively the relative distribution of values 
expressed as diopters of accommodation and prism 
diopters of convergence.’’ ‘The results would seem 
to uphold the concept of accommodative convergence, 
as they show that with fusional dissociation, and 
within certain limits, the degree of convergence is 
dependent upon the amount of accommodation for 
the near-point. There is also present a convergence 
apparently unrelated to accommodation and de- 
pendent upon a built-up association relationship with 
the proximal sense. The average value of the latter 
in the two hundred cases was 5.8 prism diopters and 
its greatest frequency distribution was between one 
prism diopter and nine prism diopters. The relation- 
ship between the amount of accommodative stimulus 
and the resultant convergence reflex is not quite pro- 
portional. The data show a proportionately lesser 
amount of accommodative convergence for each 
added diopter of accommodative inhibition."’—R. J. 


Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


2508. Traugott, N. N. Dinamicheskaya irradiat- 
ziya i kontzentratziya vnutrennyevo tormozheniya v 
kore bol’shykh polusharii rebyonka. (The dynamic 
irradiation and concentration of internal inhibition 
in the cortex of the large hemispheres of the child.) 
Trudy Laboratori Fiziologit Vysshey Nervnoy Deya- 
tel'nosti Rebyonka pri Pedagogicheskom Institute 
Gertzena, 1930, 2, 177-199.—C-R's to visual, auditory, 
tactile, and pressure stimuli were formed in 12 9-12- 
year-old children by the ‘‘verbal technique,” or the 
association of the conditioned stimuli with the experi- 
menter’s command to perform some _ reaction— 
pressing a bulb in this experiment. One tactile 
stimulus was then completely extinguished, or un- 
conditioned, and the effect of its application upon 
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subsequent applications of the other conditioned 
stimuli tried. The resulting decrements in the subse- 
quent C-R’s were greater the shorter the ‘intervals 
between the applications of the conditioned and the 
extinguished stimuli and the nearer the distances in 
the case of the tactile stimuli; the stimuli of other 
modalities were much less affected. The children 
are divided into types in accordance with the magni- 
tudes and durations of these after-effects, or—in the 
common Pavlovian terminology—the extent of the 
dynamic irradiation of their internal inhibitions.— 
G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 


2509. Yurnan, M. N. O viiyanii udaleniya nad- 
pochechnikov na uslovnyie oboronitel’nyie dvigatel’- 
nyie refleksy sobaky. (The effect of the removal 
of the suprarenals upon the conditioned defensive 
reflexes of the dog.) In Vysshaya Nervnaya Deyatel’- 
nost, 1929, 1, 314-342.—A conditioned reflex to a 
metronome with shock as the conditioning stimulus 
was formed in a dog. After the C-R was well estab- 
lished and the processes of unconditioning and 
reconditioning well investigated, the right suprarenal 
of the animal was removed and the innervation of the 
left severed. The animal quickly recovered from the 
operation and the experiment was resumed the second 
day. The results of the first month after the opera- 


tion indicate lower magnitudes of the C-R’s, slower 
speeds of reaction, and faster unconditioning in the 
first part of the month, with slower unconditioning 


in the latter part of the month. After the first month 
the results show little difference between pre-opera- 
tional and post-operational conditioning.—G. H. S. 


Rasran (Columbia). 


[See also abstracts 2443, 2446, 2447, 2449, 2460, 
2463, 2475, 2513, 2532, 2699, 2732, 2764, 2824, 
2843. } 


PLANT AND ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


2510. Ballachey, E. L. Variations in maze length 
as a factor influencing rate of learning in the white 
rat. Comp. Psychol., 1934, 17, 23-45.—The author 
employed in this investigation a linear maze con- 
sisting of a succession of separate units, all of which 
were alike. Three groups of rats were used, each 
group learning a maze of different length. The mazes 
consisted of 4, 8 or 12 units. The results indicate 
that, in the present type of maze-pattern involving 
a simple riri . . . alternation, the difficulty per unit 
(when measured in terms of trials to learn, errors, or 
time) decreases as a function of the increase in length 
of the maze path. An analysis of the data on total 
number of units traversed shows the 8-unit maze to 
be easier than the 4-unit maze and the 12-unit maze 
to be most difficult. This result is attributed to 
sporadic errors in the long maze which unduly in- 
creased total learning time. There was a tendency 
for errors to accumulate in odd blinds, a tendency 
which decreased with an increase in maze length 
and which, it is suggested, may explain the relative 
difficulty of the short maze. Data on transfer from 


an 8-unit to a 12-unit maze indicate that learning 
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of the present maze involves a simple alternation 
response which, once learned, is carried over to 
mazes of different length. Bibliography.—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2511. Bard, P. Studies on the cerebral cortex. 
Localized control of placing and hopping reactions in 
the cat and their normal management by small 
cortical remnants. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1933, 
30, 40-74.—V. M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

2512. Bernhardt, K. S. The effect of vitamin B 
deficiency during nursing on subsequent learning in 
the rat. J. Comp. Psychol., 1934, 17, 123-148.—The 
apparatus used in this study consisted of a maze 
and a multiple-choice box, both having escape from 
water as the incentive. The experimental animals 
were nursed for the first four weeks of life by mothers 
whose diet was deficient in vitamin B. They were 
subsequently fed a normal diet. The results may be 
summarized as follows: The deficient group weighed 
less, manifested greater activity, required more 
trials to learn and to relearn the maze, required more 
trials to learn the multiple-choice problem, made 
more errors and consumed more time per trial on the 
multiple-choice problem, and showed more variability 
than the normal group. The deficient and normal 
groups did not differ significantly in respect to average 
time and average errors per trial on the maze problem. 
The heavier animals of the deficient group appeared 
to be the better learners. Intercorrelations for the 
various problems were small and negative. The 
general conclusion is that vitamin B deficiency during 
the first four weeks of life reduces subsequent learning 
efficiency. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2513. Bird, C. Maturation and practice: their 
effects upon the feeding reactions of chicks. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1933, 16, 343-366.—The funda- 
mental problem of the present research was: what 
is the effect of growth without practice and without 
artificial feeding upon the initial accuracy of pecking, 
the rate of improvement in pecking, and the nature 
of the responses used in pecking? Group I was tested 
at 9 hours and 30 hours; Group II, at 30 hours and 
52 hours; Group III, at 51 hours and 72 hours; and 
Group IV, at 72 hours and 92 hours. The usual four 
responses were observed, viz., missing, hitting, seizing, 
swallowing. Postural factors were also observed. 
With the above arrangement of trials it was possible 
to compare, for example, chicks tested at 30 hours 
after 25 pecks and chicks tested at 30 hours without 
previous pecks. The results indicate a strong effect 
of maturation, although the effects of practice are 
also evident. For example, “short periods of practice 
occurring within eighteen hours after hatching exert 
no benefits upon pecking, whereas equally short 
periods participated in thirty hours or more after 
hatching effect rapid learning. And eight hours or 
more of natural feeding results in learning which 
clearly separates the accuracy of groups equal in age 
but not equal with respect to practice.’’ Changes in 
the posture of the chicks during pecking occurred with 
age. The bodily factors which underlie maturation 
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are not evident. Bibliography.—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2514. Bottelier, H. P. Ueber den Einfluss des 
Lichtes auf die Protoplasmastrémung von Avena. 
(The influence of light on the streaming of the proto- 
plasm in Avena.) Proc. Koninklijke Akad. ». 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1933, 36, No. 8. Pp. 7.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


2515. Briickner, G. H. . (Appendix.) 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 130, 398-399.—Further re- 
marks on the behavior of the goldfinch are appended 
to the article by Erhardt.—R. B. MacLeod (Swarth- 
more). 


2516. Bunch, M. E., & Magdsick, W. K. The 
retention in rats of an incompletely learned maze 
solution for short intervals of time. J. Comp. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 16, 385-409.—Ballard and later investi- 
gators of the phenomenon of reminiscence failed 
adequately to control the factor of implicit repetition. 
This factor might, according to the authors, explain 
the increased retention after short periods of time. 
Since white rats “apparently do not use symbolic 
processes in learning,” they are regarded as good 
subjects for a crucial test of the reminiscence phe- 
nomenon. Six guided trials (blinds covered) were 
given to 7 groups (22-25 each) of 30-day-old white 
rats in a multiple-T water maze. A control group had 
no guidance. The maze was completely learned 
0, 1, 3, 6, 12, 24, or 48 hours after the last guidance 
trial. Massed practice was used. Guidance (non- 
guidance vs. guidance and immediate test) reduced 
trials by 15%, errors by 14%, and increased time by 
4.6%. Reliability was low. In terms of all three 
criteria the reminiscence phenomenon was clearly 
present. Retention of the effects of guidance, in 
other words, was significantly better 1, 3, 6, 12, 24 
and 48 hours after guidance than immediately after 
guidance. Complete bibliography.—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 


2517. Burkhard, E., & Kayser, C. De lorigine 
du rythme nycthemeral. (The origin of daily rhythm.) 
C. r. Soc. biol., 1932, 109, 1281-1283.—Research by 
the authors has shown that the 24-hour rhythm of 
metabolism disappeared in the pigeon, not only after 
destruction of the hemispheres, but after double 
blindness without injury to the telencephalon, or 
after 8 weeks of total darkness. Using a night light 
with pigeons, and keeping them in darkness during 
the day, inversion of the rhythm has been experi- 
mentally obtained. The authors conclude that it is 
possible to suppress or to invert the daily rhythm 
in the pigeon, determined in terms of basal meta- 
bolism. The rhythm is attributed to the activity of 
the visual centers.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2518. Chu, H. N. On the central nervous system 
of the albino rats fed with normal and vegetarian 
diets. Contrib. Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. 
Sinica, 1933, 1, No. 3. Pp. 13.—For the study of 
brain weight, 58 rats of normal diet and 46 rats of 
vegetarian diet were used. The latter, when killed, 
had lived on the vegetarian diet for 16% to almost 
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18 months. The brains were cut posteriorly at the 
level of the first cervical, and anteriorly at the tip of 
the frontal lobes, almost % of the olfactory bulbs 
being trimmed. It was found that there is practically 
no difference between the brain weights of these two 
groups of rats. For the histological study of cell 
details, 4 normal and 4 vegetarian rats were used, 
the latter being fed with vegetarian diet for almost 
5 months before they were killed. It was found that 
the ventral horn cells of the vegetarian rats showed 
that the Nissl substances were stained lightly, and 
contained more vacuoles when compared with those 
of the normal rats. Purkinje cells also showed higher 
vacuolation in vegetarian rats. Very slight differ- 
ences could be observed in the cells of the red nucleus 
and globus pallidus and the large pyramidal cells of 
the cortex. In the vegetarian rats, cells usually 
have larger nuclei and vacuoles in the cytoplasm, and 
the Nissl bodies are in most cases sparse and lightly 
stained.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Shanghai). 


2519. Coghill, G. E. Correlated anatomical and 
physiological studies of the growth of the nervous 
system of Amphibia. X. Corollaries of the anatomical 
and physiological study of Amblystoma from the age 
of earlier movement to swi ing. J. Comp. Neur., 
1931, 53, 147-168.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 3321). 


2520. Cole,W.H. The sensitivity of the cirri and 
the variability of their movements in the barnacles 
Balanus tintinabulum and B. balanoides. J. Exper. 
Zool., 1932, 63, 143-153.—Movements of the cirri 
(appendage-like processes) of the rock barnacle may 
be used as indicators of environmental stimuli. The 
“open” animal is very sensitive to stimuli. The closed 
animal is resistant. Among the effective stimuli, as 
indicated by characteristic changes in the cirri or in 
their rhythm, are: a great variety of chemical com- 
pounds, decrease in illumination (shading reflex), 
changes in temperature, mechanical vibrations, rate 
of water flow, and contact stimuli.—L. Carmichael 
(Brown). 


2521. Diamond, S. MHabit-formation under non- 
selective conditions. /. Comp. Psychol., 1934, 17, 
109—122.—Rats were placed in a simple choice box or 
before the two windows of Lashley’s discrimination 
apparatus. Equal results followed whether the animal 
took the right or left alternative to the food box. 
Animals which received an electric shock in either 
path manifested a consistent preference in fewer 
trials than a control group. Delayed punishment in 
the goal box (4 or 16 seconds) did not yield consistent 
results. No difference was evident between rats 
trained with a delayed punishment of 4 seconds and 
a delayed punishment of 16 seconds. A 30-second 
period of detention led to a marked increase in the 
number of trials required for fixation. Detention for 
10 seconds was somewhat less effective. Preferences 
were rapidly fixated in the jumping situation. “The 
opinion is advanced that obstruction-punishment 
resulted in swift habit-formation because it brought 
about a type of behavior similar to that in the jump- 
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the attachment of fear to a 
~N. L. Munn (Pitts- 


ing-situation . . . by 
certain part of the apparatus.” 
burgh ). 


sinnesorgane bei den Gobiiformes, Ambiyopus 
brachygaster und Trypanchus vagina. (The struc- 
ture of the eye and the cutaneous sense organs in the 
gobiiform fishes Amblyopus brachygaster and Try- 
panchus vagina.) Zsch. f. wiss. Biol., 1931, 138, 
68-87.—The fossorial Gobiiformes found in the mud 
of Sumatra have retinas without cones, a slender 
optic nerve which does not seem in the second species 
even to traverse the retina, and regressional reduc- 
tion in the size of the eyes. In compensation the 
organs of cutaneous sensibility are particularly de- 
veloped, with sensory buds on the cephalic crests in 
|. &. (which are found again in a blind species, 
but also in a species with normal 
vision, Lepidogobius), and specialized organs situated 
in the subepidermal cavities of 7. ».—(Courtesy 
Année pbsychol.) 
2523. Erhardt, A. Kritische Bemerkungen zu der 
Arbeit von Bierens de Haan ‘‘Der Stieglitz als 
Schipfer.” (Critical remarks about Bierens de 
Haan'’s work “The goldfinch as tool-user.’’) Zsch. 
f. Psychol., 1933, 130, 393-398.—Evidence is adduced 
in favor of the assumption that the behavior of the 
goldfinch in drawing food up to its nest by means of a 
fundamentally instinctive, and not, as 
Haan suggested, an example of creative 
intelligence.—R. B. MacLeod (Swarthmore). 
2524. Ghirardi,G. E. Eccitabilita diretta e soprav- 
vivenza delle diverse porzioni del diaframma. (Cane.) 
Direct excitability and survival of various portions 
of the diaphragm in the dog.) Arch. sct. biol. Napoli, 
1928, 12, 442-459.—-( Biol. Abst. VIII: 3362). 


2525. Grozdani€é, S. PonaSanje radilica domaée 
ptele prema izvorima hrane. (Behavior of the 
domestic honey-bee toward’ food sources.) Sremski 
Karlovci, Jugoslavia: 1931. Pp. 74.—Observations 
in nature and experiments with natural and artificial 
flowers were carried out on bees (A pis me lifica ong 
var. carmica X var. banatica). Variation in behavior 
of bees toward flowers has three characteristic forms: 

1) constancy, (2) relearning in changing the flowers, 
and (3) inconstancy toward flowers. All these forms 
appear in well-defined conditions and are acquired. 
Constancy occurs most frequently. Constancy with 
and without the use of the olfactory organ were 
differentiated as being of different strengths. The 
first represents the highest degree of strength. Within 
the limits of constancy there is, however, always some 
plasticity of behavior as to the duration and rhythm 
of visits. This plasticity is regarded as acquired, 
being always conditioned by situations. But one may 
speak of a stereotypy when quite similar “‘trials with 
satisfaction” follow one another in a constant situa- 
tion. The relearning is conditioned by: (1) learning 
of source A, (2) change of situation and therefore 


prhiogoodtus, 


string is 


Bierens de 


Ss 


cessation of the behavior toward A, (3) activity in 
the searching-field, (4) conditioning to the source B 
and not returning to A. 


Inconstancy is conditioned 
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by the previous learning of two and rarely of several 
sources. All three forms, constancy, relearning, and 
inconstancy, are only varieties of one kind of be- 
havior, which varies in amount of plasticity.—B. P. 
Stevanovic (Beograd University, Jugoslavia). 

2526. Hall, C. S. Drive and emotionality: factors 
associated with adjustment in the rat. J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1934, 17, 89-108.—The animal was intro- 
duced at the periphery of a circular field, the center 
of which contained food, and the total distance 
traveled, the number of feces dropped, the number 
of urinations, and the amount of food eaten were 
observed for a standard period of time. With repeti- 
tion of the field situation increased adjustment was 
evidenced by a decrease in distance, a decrease in 
the number of feces, a decrease in the number of 
urinations, and an increase in the amount of food 
eaten. This adjustment was most evident when the 
animal was hungry and when food was accessible. 
Sex differences were observed. This experiment, 
according to the author, illustrates “‘the importance 
of needs or drives and emotionality as factors deter- 
mining adjustment or maladjustment.”’ Bibliography. 
—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2527. Jacobi, W. Ueber die Darstellung des 
zentralen und peripheren Nervensystems im Rént- 
genbild. (The representation of the central and 
peripheral nervous systems in roentgenograms.) 
Leipzig: Barth, 1934. Pp. 44. RM. 9.40.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2528. Jung, L., & Chapeaux, E. Sur le réle des 
nerfs de la ‘‘main”’ dans le vol du pigeon. (The role 
of the “hand” nerves in the flight of pigeons.) C. r. 
Soc. biol., 1932, 110, 316-318.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 
3322). 

2529. Kahmann, H. Notizen zur Sinnesbiologie 
der Siiugetiere. (Notes on the sensory biology of 
mammals.) Zool. Garten, 1931, 4, 27-34.—( Biol. 
Abst. VIII: 3342). 

2530. Klein, M. Sur la differenciation d’éléments 
tactiles dans le nevrome d’amputation des nerfs du 
bec de canard. (On the differentiation of tactual 
elements in the neuroma from the amputation of 
nerves in the duck’s bill.) Arch. d’anat., d'hist., et 
d’embryol., 1932, 14, 263-300.—The study of the 
corpuscle of Grandry, according to figures obtained 
from the scar of the stump made by amputation of 
the duck’s nerve, leads the author to assign the 
tactual cells of this corpuscle and their satellite ele- 
ments to the differentiations of the cells of Schwann. 
Therefore the tactual cell, the terminal organ of the 
cylindraxile, is an integral part of the nerve fiber, 
belonging to the peripheral nervous system; and by 
analogy it seems possible to extend this conception 
to Meissner’s corpuscle.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2531. Klein, M. Les corpuscules tactiles: prob- 
lémes morphologiques et physiologiques. (The 
tactual corpuscles: morphological and physiological 
problems.) Bull. d'histol. appl., 1932, 4, 113-138.— 
The author believes that the corpuscles, which are 
encapsulated nerve endings, belong to the peripheral 
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nervous system, from his study of the corpuscle of 
Grandry following amputation of the nerve in the 
duck’s bill.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2532. Kriazhev, V. I. Obyektivnoye izucheniye 
vysshey nervnoy deyatel’nosti v obstanovke kollek- 
tivnovo eksperimenta. (The objective investigation 
of the higher nervous activity in a collective experi- 
ment.) In Vysshaya Nervnaya Deyatel’nost, 1929, 
1, 247-291.—What may be called imitation or social 
conditioning of higher order was studied in 7 pairs of 
dogs. While one dog of each pair was being condi- 
tioned to a metronome or a bell with food or shock as 
the conditioning stimulus, the other dog was neither 
fed nor shocked, but merely allowed to observe the 
behavior of the first dog and to perceive the condi- 
tioned stimuli. With food as the conditioning stimu- 
lus, definite secretory and motor responses to the 
conditioned stimuli were established in the ‘‘observing”’ 
animals. These responses were somewhat less stable 
than C-R’s of the first order, but much more 
stable than C-R’s of the second order. With shock 
as the conditioning stimulus, local defensive responses 
to the conditioned stimuli were not formed in the “‘ob- 
serving’’ animals, although rises in general excitability 
and conditioned respiratory changes were noted in all 
cases. The formation of conditioned responses was 
always facilitated by the presence of another animal 
or by previous periods of “observing.”’—G. H. S. 
Razran (Columbia). 


2533. Magoun, H. W., Ranson, S. W., & Fisher, C. 
Corticifugal pathways for mastication, lapping, and 
other motor functions in the cat. Arch. Neur. & 
Psychiat., 1933, 30, 292-308.—Data obtained from 
experiments on forty-one cats.— V. M. Jones (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2534. Martin, A. Problem solving by men and 
animals. Austral. J. Psychol., 1932, 10, 243-258.— 
Gestalt and associationism cannot separately account 
for the mechanism of thought at different levels, or 
for sensory data in symbolic language. Experimental 
psychology, by observing adaptation to increasingly 
complex situations, analyzes and arranges the mental 
processes in a hierarchy, thus reconciling the two 
theories: at lower levels, the associative form exists 
alone, while at higher levels the method described by 
Gestalt predominates.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2535. Ogle, C. Adaptation of sexual activity to 
environmental stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1934, 
107, 628-634.—‘‘White mice subjected to a warm 
humid environment show a low fertility in three ways, 
namely: a low percentage of matings that result in 
pregnancy, small litter size, and low viability of 
offspring. Most efficient sex functioning comes with 
a steady cool environment. There the greatest num- 
ber of matings result in conception, large litters of 
lusty offspring are born, and the onset of sexual life 
and fertility in the young come earlier than in the 
moist heat.’—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric In- 
stitute). 


2536. Peterson, J. How do animals learn? Some 
present problems. J. Tenn. Acad. Sct., 1934, 9, 
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87-92.—Experiments on learning by animals have 
forced considerable departures from older views 
derived from theoretical associationism. Both the 
drives and the directing factors are now generally 
recognized as actual physical or chemical stimuli—not 
desires, purposes, will, perception of results, etc. 
Some leading hypotheses as to how learning takes 
place, especially the elimination of “‘errors,’’ are 
briefly outlined, and the difficulties in the way of the 
hedonistic interpretations, assumptions of ‘‘satisfiers”’ 
and “annoyers,’’ and of extreme conditioned-reflex 
views are indicated. Various experiments by different 
investigators since 1917 are cited as in conflict with 
these views. There are 20 references.—J. Peterson 
(George Peabody College). 

2537. Prosser, C. L. Action potentials in the nerv- 
ous system of the crayfish. I. Spontaneous impulses. 
J. Cell. & Comp. Physiol., 1934, 4, 185-210.— 
Analysis of the cathode-ray oscillograph records shows 
numerous sequences of impulses of definite shapes and 
time relations, each of which is repeated at regular 
intervals. Hence certain cells in the central nervous 
system give off tonic impulses spontaneously without 
sensory stimulation. The number of these impulses 
was increased by strychnine and decreased by nico- 
tine.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 

2538. Rau, P. Rhythmic periodicity and synchro- 
nous flashing in the firefly, Photinus pyralis, with 
notes on Photurus pennsylvanicus. Ecology, 1932, 
13, 7-11.—(Biol. Abst. VIII: 3326). 

2539. Rich, W. H. Salmon tagging experiments in 
Alaska, 1930. U.S. Bur. Fish. Bull., 1932, 47, 399- 
406.—A continuation report on the salmon tagging 
experiments reported previously.—C. M. Loutts 
(Indiana). 

2540. Spaier, A. Eléments et formes de la socia- 
bilité instinctive. (A propos d’un livre nouveau.) 
(Elements and forms of instinctive sociability. A 
propos of a new book.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 
966-982.—This a critical discussion of Francois 
Picard’s Les Phenomenes Sociaux chez les Animaux. 
The author supplements his discussion of the book 
with numerous personal observations on the social 
behavior of animals.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2541. Tinklepaugh, O.L. Le comportement sexuel 
chez les chimpanzés et les singes inférieurs, con- 
sidéré comme une réaction de substitution consécu- 
tive 4 des troubles émotionnels. (Sexual behavior in 
chimpanzees and monkeys considered as a substitute 
response following emotional disturbances.) J. de 
psychol., 1933, 30, 930—-954.—Observations on exhibi- 
tionism, grooming and sexual stimulation, prostitu- 
tion, relations with friends and enemies, fear, anger, 
fury, feeding, and a number of other phenomena are 
presented. In situations where thwarting occurs 
sexual responses are frequently elicited. These re- 
sponses seem to be of a substitute nature. The fre- 
quency of elicitation of the responses decreases as the 
age and experience of the animal increase. Bib- 
liography — N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2542. Tomilin, M. L., & Stone, C. P. Intercorrela- 
tions of measures of learning in the albino rat. J. 
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Comp. Psychol., 1934, 17, 73-88.—A correlation of .55 
was obtained for total errors on a U-maze and on its 
mirror image. Total errors on an elevated T-maze 
and on its mirror image yielded a correlation of .51. 
A correlation of .52 was obtained for errors on a Stone 
multiple-light discrimination box and the same with 
cues reversed. The alley and the elevated mazes 
yielded error correlations ranging from .33 to .52. 
Correlation coefficients for errors on the mazes and 
on the light discrimination problems were practically 
zero and of inconstant direction. Positive transfer 
from the U-maze to its mirror image was found, the 
correlation for errors on the last trials of the first 
maze and on the first trials of the second maze ranging 
from .30 to .46. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

2543. Tonner, F. Ein Beitrag zur Anatomie und 
Physiologie des peripheren Nervensystems von 
Astacus fluviatilis. (A study on the anatomy and 


physiology of the peripheral nervous system of 
Astacus fluviatilis.) Zool. Jahrb., Abt. f. allg. Zool. u. 
Physiol., 1933, 53, 101-152.—R. R. Willoughby 


(Clark 

2544. Verlaine, L. Un film sur l’intelligence du 
macaque. (A film on the intelligence of the macaque. ) 
Asso. des Phystologistes, septtéme reunion (Liége), 
1933, 483-487.—The macaque which is filmed is the 
animal studied by Mme. Tellier. On seeing this film, 
says the author, one realizes that, in the genesis of 
the relationships which are established between 
stimuli and reactions in the animal, the latter acts as 
though she acquired immediately some very general 
ideas of the objects with which she came into contact. 
It was only when she found herself restrained by spe- 
cial contingencies that she progressively classified 
the various stimuli into categories according to their 
different ends.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2545. Walls, G. L.. & Judd, H. D. The intra- 
ocular colour-filters of vertebrates. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1933, 17, 641-675.—The purpose of the present study 
is to relate to the oil-droplets, as found in the retinal 
cones of vertebrates, a number of facts, some long but 
little known, and others recently discovered, concern- 
ing the distribution, nature, and probable functions 
of several gdditional types of color-filters.' These 
various devices are strictly limited to vertebrate 
forms of similarly circumscribed visual habits. They 
are almost completely exclusive; only one of these 
types is ordinarily present in a given animal or group, 
and none is found in any of the forms which possess 
oil-droplets. The following types are considered: 
retinal oil-droplets, yellow lenses, yellow corneae, 
retinal capillaries and maculae luteae. The authors 
have presented statements of each of the theories 
which have been advanced in explanation of the oil- 
droplet type of filter, and have attempted to formulate 
an explanation in common terms of the entire assem- 
blage of filter types. “Any colour-filter is worse than 
useless in scotopic vision. Natural yellow filters in 
general, including all yellow and orange oil-droplets 
whether found alone or combined with red ones, have 
a quadruple beneficial effect on photopic vision under 
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average outdoor conditions. They do not help to 
endow the animals with colour vision—they modify 
it. They are not designed to equalize the actinic 
power of wave-lengths, nor do they protect the visual 
cell outer segments from ultra-violet light. None of 
the pigments concerned can be considered photo- 
chemical substances comparable with visual purple, 
etc.”"—R. J. Beittel, Jr. (Clark). 

2546. Wohl, H. A. Some problems dealing with 
mating in Drosophila melanogaster. J. Comp. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 17, 67-71.—A number of experimentally 
controlled observations on copulatory behavior are 
presented. The results indicate that the average time 
involved in courting is 6 minutes, in copulation 15 
minutes; that age does not affect the periods of 
courting and copulation; that the female will not mate 
unless physiologically ready to do so; that repeated 
courting and copulation do not affect the duration 
noted above; that when copulation ends it is the 
female that takes the initiative in terminating it; 
and that, providing the animals are mature, copula- 
tion takes place as readily in darkness as in light. 
Bibliography.— NV. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2547. Wolfe, J. B. The effect of delayed reward 
upon learning in the white rat. J. Comp. Psychol., 
1934, 17, 1-21.—Using a single-T maze and a black- 
white discrimination box, the author tested the in- 
fluence upon learning efficiency of delaying reward 
for 0, 5, and 30 seconds and 1, 2%, 5, 10, and 20 
minutes. The delay was introduced immediately 
following a choice regardless of whether the choice 
was correct or incorrect. Two methods were followed: 
Use of a different group of rats for each delay and use 
of different delays with the same group. Regardless 
of the method used, the efficiency of learning de- 
creased with the length of the delay. The drop in 
learning efficiency was very rapid as the delay in- 
creased from 0 to 1 minute. Beyond this point the 
drop was gradual, reaching zero effectiveness at 20 
minutes. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 
[See also abstracts 2400, 2436, 2442, 2482, 2489, 

2506, 2509, 2554. } 
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2548. [Anon.] Organization for research in popu- 
lation. Human Biol., 1934, 6, 223-239.—A descrip- 
tion of the program of the International Union for 
the Investigation of Population Problems and of the 
Population Association of America, with an outline 
for collecting and interpreting the data, which include 
intelligence, personality traits, and psychological 
and sociological factors.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 

2549. Dufton, A. F. The inheritance of acquired 
characters. Eug. Rev., 1934, 25, 245-249.—On the 
basis of statistics on age of fathers at the time of 
birth of offspring the author concludes that capability 
is “in no small degree an acquired character, and that 
the older the father the greater the chance of its being 
acquired.”"—B. S. Burks (California). 

2550. Gillin, J. L. Die Unfruchtbarmachung von 
Verbrechern. (The sterilization of criminals.) Mon- 
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atssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1933, 24, 
9-15.—Gillin states, referring to experiments made in 
America within the last decades, that sterilization 
and castration are no panacea for crime. As to the 
use of castration as a deterrent, the effect is uncertain, 
since we know very little about the role of fear as an 
inhibitory agent. As to the prevention of inherited 
criminal tensions, the effect is decidedly uncertain, 
since the results of modern criminology indicate a 
much stronger significance of social conditions and 
individual life-experiences for the development of 
criminal careers, than of hereditary factors. Some 
effect of sterilization and castration is to be expected 
in the cases of sex offenders; and there is no doubt 
that a wise and moderate application of these means 
for general eugenic purposes will have a good effect 
upon general health conditions. The author there- 
fore recommends placing these means in social legisla- 
tion rather than in criminal law.—W. Beck (Boston, 
Mass. ) 


2551. Gruhle, H. W. Vererbungsgesetze und 
Verbrechensbekaémpfung. (Heredity laws and the 
war on crime.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Straf- 
rechtsref., 1932, 23, 559-568.—Gruhle states that 
there is no certainty at all in our knowledge of 
biological inheritance in human beings. Rules and 
laws of inheritance as derived from observations of 
and experiments with plants and animals cannot be 
applied to man. There is probably a large number of 
hereditary forms of reaction; but they are purely 
functional, and receive their content and final struc- 
ture from manifold influences and interrelations of 
the living and growing personality. Thus, criminal 
inclination cannot be considered inherited, but is a 
result of constitution plus life-experience. There is 
no definite criminal character in a biological sense. 
While, therefore, criminality cannot be attacked 
directly by biological means (e.g., sterilization), 
eugenics in a broader sense however may be able to 
decrease destructive social inheritance —W. Beck 
(Boston, Mass.) 


2552. Hahn, R. MHeilpidagogik und Fiirsorge. 
(Health pedagogy and institutional care.) Fortsch. 
Neur. Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1934, 6, 1-6:—This is a 
discussion of the recent sterilization laws in Germany 
and their significance for institutional care. The 
recent work in institutions is also discussed briefly. 
There is a short bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (New- 
ark, Del.) 


2553. Newlyn, D. A subcultural family. Lug. 
Rev., 1934, 25, 237-240.—Descriptive account of 
family members over 3 generations.—B. S. Burks 
(California). 


2554. Pease, M. S. Professor McDougall’s 
Lamarckian experiment. Eug. Rev., 1934, 25, 253- 
254.—A critical review of Rhine and McDougall’s 
third report. The most interesting new data concern 
adverse selection of animals, under which improved 
facility in escaping from the water tank continued. 
The experimenters are criticized for omitting to 
provide relevant breeding-data. Crew's attempt to 
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repeat the experiment has yielded negative results 
up to 6 generations.—B. S. Burks (California). 


2555. Rife, D. C. Genetic studies of monozygotic 
twins. II]. Mirror-imaging. J. Hered., 1933, 24, 
443-446.—Data are reported for 20 pairs of mono- 
zygotic twins. Symmetry reversal in eye dominance 
was established in 15 pairs; 8 pairs showed partial 
or complete reversal in handedness; 6 out of 15 pairs 
showed reversal in the direction of head-whorl. 
(In 5 cases the direction of whorl could not be deter- 
mined with certainty.) All twins who showed any 
mirror-imaging in handedness also showed reversal 
in eye dominance, which is congruent with the earlier 
appearance of the eye in embryonic development. 
Contrary to the findings of Newman, mirror-imaging 
was observed as frequently in twins showing the 
greatest intra-pair physical and mental similarities 
as in those showing the greatest intra-pair differences. 
—B. S. Burks (California). 


2556. Sontag, L. W., & Nelson, V. L. A study of 
identical triplets. I. Comparison of the physical and 
mental traits of a set of monozygotic dichorionic 
triplets. J. Hered., 1933, 24, 473-480.—Develop- 
mental data are reported for a set of triplet boys 
from birth to age 3. Birth membranes consist of a 
single placenta and two chorions. There is no 
evidence of a fusion of two placentae. Convincing 
evidence for monozygotic origin is found in com- 
parisons made according to Siemans’ diagnostic 
scheme. Palm and finger prints, and mental test 
scores, also show close resemblance. Differences are 
reported with respect to early growth and nutrition.— 
B. S. Burks (California). 


2557. Stoke, S. M. A persistent error in the 
nature-nurture controversy. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1933, 24, 663-673.—The paper is directed against 
the error of “diagnosing one generation as feeble- 
minded by one criterion and a later generation as 
feeble-minded, or normal, by another, and then 
assuming that heredity produced the similarities 
found, or environment caused the differences ob- 
served.”” Two sample studies are selected for criti- 
cism, viz., Goddard's work on the Kallikak family 
and the Chicago study of foster children. Evidence 
is presented to show that “faulty diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness on the sole basis of social ineptitude 
occurs much too often to justify the use of such a 
method in studying biological heredity.""—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 

[See also abstracts 2513, 2675. } 
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2558. Alexander, F. A note on Falstaff. Psycho- 
anal. Quar., 1933, 2, 592-606.—The stage appeals by 
virtue of permitting the audience to follow deep un- 
conscious trends without assumption of responsi- 
bility. Falstaff appeals universally by representing 
deep infantile layers of the personality, particularly 
the wish to live and enjoy life. Various characters 
are contrasted to Falstaff in their deep significances. 
Also various complexes, particularly the Oedipus, 
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in Shakespeare's own life are portrayed by the 
characters in his plays.—M. H. Erickson (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


2559. Barach, A. L. The action of oxygen in 
counteracting alcoholic intoxication. Amer. /. Phy- 
stol., 1934, 107, 610-615.—‘‘The effect of inhaling 
oxygen on a standard exercise test was to increase 
the efficiency of performance, as indicated by de- 
creased pulse and respiratory rates, and decreased 
pulmonary ventilation. The ingestion of alcohol 
before the tests markedly diminished the efficiency 
of the work performed, as shown by increases in the 
same indices. The influence of oxygen on alcoholic 
intoxication of men at rest was generally to improve 
sensory functions and to increase their intelli- 
gence. In one individual, oxygen inhalation almost 
completely relieved the symptoms of alcoholism. 
Cessation of oxygen treatment resulted in a prompt 
return of intoxication. However, the inhalation 
of 7 to 10 per cent carbon dioxide in oxygen was 
followed by a permanent improvement.’’—C. Landis 

N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


2560. Berger, G. Contributo alla psicoanalisi dei 


their 


tuberculotici. (Contribution to the psychoanalysis 
of tubercular patients.) Rtv. di patol. dell’ apparato 
respiratorio, 1933, 2, 1-3.—Analysis of tuberculous 


patients long confined in sanatoria discloses a psychic 
structure attributable to the disease itself. A sudden 
onset, particularly, is marked by depression exag- 
the patient. Confirmation of diagnosis 
appearance of neurotic symptoms, 
especially ill humor, irritability, egotism, emotional 
childish optimism, negativism, and fault- 
Libido disturbances appear, such as religious 
ecstasies or narcissism. Differentiation is difficult 
between hysteria, which creates its own syndrome, 
and the tuberculous neurosis, which increases and 

anges organic disturbances. The eventual outcome 
of the tuberculous neurosis is a rebellious, discontented 
attitude leading to self-destruction through neglect 
of self Analysis proves helpful.—M. H. Erickson 
Worcester State Hospital). 


2561. Berrien, F. K. A statistical study of dreams 
in relation to emotional stability. J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1933, 28, 194-197.—81 subjects observed 
their dreams for a period of two weeks and recorded 
the number of dreams or fragments of dreams they 
recalled each morning and the number of clearly 
recalled dreams. At the end of the period they filled 
out the Thurstone Personality Schedule and the 
Colgate B, Psychoneurotic Scale. The results indicate 
that something besides emotional instability as 
measured by these two scales is operative in deter- 
mining the frequency of dreams.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


ver ated by 
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2562. Burrow, T. Physiologische Verhaltensreak- 
tionen im Individuum und in der Gesellschaft. 
Reactions of physiological behavior in the individual 
and in society.) Arch. suisses de neur. et psychiat., 
1933, 29, 253-268.—This study of “phyloanalysis” 
was presented before the 20th Congress of the Ameri- 
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can Psychopathological Association in 1930. The 
author distinguishes a “physiology which is seen,” 
objective science, from a “physiology which is felt,”’ 
that of affective life. He is concerned with this 
subjective physiology and the intra-individual and 
inter-individual or social processes, his interest being 
progressively developed for the “‘persénliche Mei- 
nung.”’—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2563. Chao, K. A study of Freud’s theory of 
abnormal psychology. New Educ. Trend (Chinese), 
1933, 2, No. 4, 51-58.—A brief review of Freud's 
pan-sexual theory and his interpretations of dreams 
and abnormal behavior in general.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. 
Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 


2564. Cooperman, N. R., Mullin, F. J., & Kleitman, 
N. Studies on the physiology of sleep. XI. Further 
observations on the effects of prolonged sleeplessness. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1934, 107, 589-593.—‘‘During a 
period of prolonged wakefulness (60 hours) there is 
developed a marked increase in cutaneous sensitivity 
to painful stimulation, while there is no change in 
sensitivity to touch. Individuals sleep from eleven 
to thirteen hours after sixty hours of sleeplessness, 
instead of the usual eight to nine hours. The sleep 
following such a period of wakefulness is characterized 
by a decrease in frequency of movement, time spent 
in stirring, and the sum total of movements.””— 
C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


2565. De Sanctis, S. Nuovi contributi alla psicofi- 
siologia del sogno. (New contributions to the psycho- 
physiology of the dream.) Riv. di psicol., 1933, 29, 
12—32.—The author discusses dreams in their relation 
to the physiology of the nervous system, to experi- 
mental psychology, to differential psychology, to 
psychopathology, and to general psychology. The 
significance of dreams in the understanding of per- 
sonality, particularly of criminal, neurotic and 
psychotic trends, is indicated. The article concludes 
with an attempt to bridge the gap between mystical 
and scientific theories of dreams.—T7. M. Abel (Sarah 
Lawrence). 

2566. Deutsch, H. Motherhood and sexuality. 
Psychoanal: Quar., 1933, 2, 476-488.—Sexual inhibi- 
tion—blocking—originates in castration and Oedipus 
complexes. The most frequent cause is protest 
against the passive feminine role. Fear of masochistic 
gratification through maternity may deflect female 
sexuality from normal gratification. Passive identi- 
fication with the mother leads to normal sexuality as 
the Oedipus complex is solved. Failure to solve the 
Oedipus, with a spiteful rivalry characterizing the 
mother identification, results in the renunciation of 
maternity. Identification with the mother, but with 
exclusion of the paternal role in procreation by partho- 
genetic fantasy, admits maternity without sexuality. 
The author discusses Balzac’s Two Women as an 
illustration of opposing feminine psychic reactions, 
resulting in renunciation either of sexuality or of 
motherhood. She also cites similar reactions in two 
case histories.—M. H. Erickson (Worcester State 
Hospital). 
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2567. Dugas, L. De la méthode a suivre dans 
l'étude du réve. (Concerning the method to follow 
in studying the dream.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 
955-963.—The method discussed in this essay is 
that of comparing the various aspects of the dream 
state with comparable aspects of the waking state. 
It is asserted, for example, that the thought processes 
in the dream are incoherent, contradictory, fantastic, 
etc., while the thought processes during the waking 
state tend to be the reverse. In the dream there is a 
predominance of imagery, while in the waking state 
perception rules. The study of dreams, while it may 
reveal some curiosities of personality, cannot explain 
the unity of personality. Memory is an important 
factor in dreams, but it is automatic.— NV. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2568. Gilman, A. Ergotoxine excitement. Proc. 
Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1934, 31, 468-470.—This 
investigation was undertaken to determine the central 
action of ergotoxine. Ergotoxinethanesulphonate 
was administered to cats by intracardiac injection. 
Effects of sympathetic stimulation were immediately 
manifested. One minute after injection central effects 
became evident. Reflexes became hyperactive and 
emotional changes were great. The syndrome per- 
sisted for over an hour with diminishing intensity, 
and was still apparent after sympathetic paralysis. 
The author believes that although the syndrome might 
be explained by cortical inhibition, the picture was 
more suggestive of stimulation.—P. Seckler (Rad- 
cliffe). 

2569. Gutheil, E. [Ed.] Der Seelenarzt. Hand- 
buch fiir seelische Beratung. (The psychotherapist. 
Handbook for psychological counseling.) Vienna: 
Institut f. aktive Psychoanalyse, 1933. Pp. 390. 
RM. 28.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2570. Healy, W. Psychoanalysis of older offenders. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychtat., 1934, 4, 24-30.—The author 
discusses practical difficulties involved in attempts to 
treat offenders by psychoanalytic methods. Hos- 
pitalization and indeterminate sentences are necessary 
adjuncts to the method. After gaining insight, the 
individual must undergo a re-educative process in the 
social environment in order to learn to make normal 
social adjustments.— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2571. Henderson, V. E. On Bancroft’s theory of 
anaesthesia, sleep and insanity. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1933, 13, 313-319.—Bancroft’s reasoning, experi- 
mental evidence, and ‘‘careless and inaccurate expres- 
sions” are ‘criticized. ‘““The claims made on such 
slender foundation and with such inadequate knowl- 
edge of physiology, pharmacology and other funda- 
mental sciences, might be ignored were not the author 
so eminent a chemist.”—N. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2572. Hoop, J. H. v. d. Verschiedene Wege der 
Psychotherapie. (Different methods of psycho- 
therapy.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1933, 61, 145-161. 
—The author gives a critical comparison of Freud's, 
Adler's, Stekel’s, Jung’s, and Maeder’s methods. 
The discussion centers upon the degree of insight to be 
imparted to the patient; methods of dissolving the 
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transference; and combinations of the Freudian with 
other technics. The chief objection to Jung's and 
Stekel’s methods is that replacement of a considerable 
part of the transference by the physician's authority 
leads to a fixed attitude. Maeder’s and Jung's direc- 
tion of the transference along special lines and the 
use of these as a means of resolving the transference 
is dangerous. Stekel’s or Adler's method of placing 
the authority on generally recognized social values is 
preferable. The disadvantages of the transference 
are avoidable, however, only by following Freud's 
method to its end. A combination of this with other 
methods is legitimate if done with a conscious purpose 
and technic, particularly in overcoming certain re- 
sistances, serving as a support when analysis must be 
left unfinished, or to pave the way for a later analysis 
in patients who establish transference with difficulty. 
—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 


2573. Hope, Lord C., & others. Report of a series 
of sittings with Rudi Schneider. Proc. Soc. Psych. 
Res., 1933, 41, 255-330.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2574. Laird, D. A. The quality of American sleep. 
Med. Rec., 1934, 129, 169-170.—Though sleep is of 
indispensable importance to the human being, data 
gathered during the past few years indicate that the 
sleep habits and conditions of a large number of the 
American people fall far short of producing the 
restoration from fatigue that might be expected. 
One study of 297 subjects, whose ages range from 
fifteen to ninety-one years, was concerned almost 
entirely with sleep quality, which has been shown 
to be more important than mere hours. A further 
test, conducted at the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, emphasized the factors of fatigue and restora- 
tion. Subjects reporting good sleep showed a decline 
in grip strength of only 2.79%, while those reporting 
bad or fair sleep declined 4.48%; whereas the differ- 
ence in decline was only 3.26 to 3.76% between those 
having seven hours or less sleep and those having 
more than eight hours. Wabblemeter sway was 
11.5 for those reporting good sleep as against 12.4 
for those reporting poor sleep. Causes for poor sleep, 
with its failure to refresh, are difficult to determine, 
but faulty sleep habits and poor beds are suspected 
of having been the causative factors in many of the 
subjects tested.— L. S. Selling (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 

2575. Levy, E. Psychoanalytic treatment of a child 
with a stealing compulsion. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1934, 4, 1-23.—The report of an analysis of an eight- 
year-old boy suffering from a stealing compulsion 
suggests an Oedipus situation and castration fear as 
the main causes of the symptoms.— H. Peak (Ran- 
dolph-Macon). 


2576. Levy-Suhl, M. The early infantile sexuality 
of man as compared with the sexual maturity of other 
mammals. Ini. J. Psychoanal., 1934, 15, 59-65.— 
Paleontological findings indicate that sexual maturity 
in precursors of the human race was achieved at the 
age of four or five years in pre-glacial times. The 
present ‘‘first onset’’ of sexuality at about five years 
appears biologically based as a phylogenetic re- 
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capitulation. Study of the sexual development of 
animals shows that the age of beginning human 
sexuality as affirmed by Freud “corresponds to the 
age at which, down to our present epoch, nature 
brings many of the larger mammals to sexual maturity 
and reproductive capacity.""—M. H. Erickson 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


2577. Malcove, L. Bodily mutilation and le 
to eat. Psychoanal. Quar., 1933, 2, 557-561.—Be- 
cause of a child's animistic thinking, eating is a 
cannibalistic procedure, and this conception persists 
after the stage of animistic thinking. Examples of 
this are given in excerpts from a case history.— M. H. 
Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 


2578. Miner, J. B. The psycho-medical correction 
of the drug habit. /. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 
119-122.—Five cases are presented which seem to 
distinguish those who are habitual drug users through 
preference from the accidental type which funda- 
mentally desires to be free from the drug and return 
to normal life associations. They uniformly confirm 
McDougall's hypothesis of the closer association of 
the alkaloid drugs with the temperament of the 
introvert They suggest the connection of the 
morphine habit with neurotic tendency and to a less 
degree with submissiveness and with a lack of self- 
sufficiency.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital ) 

2579. Minovici, M., & Viad, C. La responsabilité 
du délinquant. Contribution de la psychanalyse a 
expertise médico-légale. (The delinquent’s respon- 


sibility. The contribution of psychoanalysis to 
medico-legal practice.) Amn. méd. lég., 1932, 12, 
415 ff.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2580. Perrin, G. La psychanalyse en médecine 
légale. (Psychoanalysis in legal medicine.) Ann. méd. 
lég., 1932, 12, 273 ff.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

2581. Prasad, K. A Gestalt approach to the con- 
cept of the unconscious. Phil. Quar., 1932, 8, 227- 
241.—The author links the Freudian levels of con- 
sciousness to the varying degrees of fusion of “‘fusion- 
wholes” (a unitary mental configuration, a specific 
integrated response), the level of normal conscious- 
ness, harmonious organization, corresponding to the 
highest degree. When fusion is incomplete, there are 
conflicts; when there is dissociation, the lower levels 
of infantile experience, normally assimilated, are 
detached. The relations between the levels of con- 
sciousness are comparable to those which exist 
between the elements of a “‘fusion-whole.’’ The 
conscious, preconscious, and unconscious can form a 
unified system and give a unified reaction.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

2582. Sachs, H. The delay of the machine age. 
Psychoanal. Quar., 1933, 2, 404-424.—The slave 
industry of ancient civilizations exercised certain 
social influences which delayed the machine age, 
although many mechanical principles were known. 
Psychoanalytic study suggests that the anthropo- 
centric attitudes, the marked tendency to idealize 
the human body, and the prevalence of animistic 
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conceptions are indicative of a type of narcissism either 
more strongly developed, less impaired, or differently 
disposed from present-day narcissism, which served 
to prevent or to inhibit machine development. Early 
Christianity, teaching sin and body abhorrence, 
frustrated narcissism. The Renaissance era, marked 
by greater commercial and social development, led 
to the necessity of achieving narcissistic satisfaction 
by increasing through machines the sense of power.— 
M. H. Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 


2583. Sayer, P. A. Etude des troubles nerveux et 
des troubles psychiques consécutifs 4 l’intoxication 
par l’oxyde de carbone. (A study of nervous and 
psychological disorders following carbon monoxide 
poisoning.) Nancy: Georges Thomas, 1933. Pp. 102. 
—This poisoning frequently causes sensory disturb- 
ances, especially in vision, and psychological disorders 
of which the most frequent are sleep disturbances 
associated with a mental asthenia syndrome which 
may reach the intensity of a melancholic state, 
accompanied by character disturbances. Bibliog- 
raphy.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2584. Vaille,—. Essais surla suggestion. (Essays 
on suggestion.) Paris: 1933. Pp. 128. 25 fr.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2585. Weiss, E. Bodily pain and mental pain. 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 1934, 15, 1-13.—Bodily pain 
presents a psychological problem involved in the 
relationship of the ego boundary with its libidinal 
cathexis to the physiological phenomenon. Analysis 
has frequently shown that by hysterical conversion 
processes mental distress may be converted into 
physical pain and vice versa. Examples of this are 
given from case reports and dream analyses. Bodily 
pain is probably converted into mental distress by 
virtue of withdrawal of libidinal cathexis from the 
ego boundary, and further, all bodily pain probably 
represents a rupture of the ego boundary. Somatic 
distress may be elaborated in other ways than con- 
version into mental distress, e.g., a patient suffering 
from bronchitis dreamed he was tormented by the 
task of solving a mathematical problem. Projection 
of pain from the sufferer upon others frequently occurs 
in dreams and may be projected to a similar or differ- 
ent part of the body. Also bodily pain, once experi- 
enced, opens the way for conversion of mental stress 
into somatic distress—M. H. Erickson (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


2586. Williams, E. H., & Steele, E. H. Some 
psychoanalytic effects. Med. J. & Rec., 1933, 137, 
391-394.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2587. Wittels, F. Mona Lisa and feminine beauty: 
a study in bisexuality. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1934, 
15, 25-40.—The role of the smile and its significance 
and the androgynous nature of Leonardo da Vinci's 
Mona Lisa are discussed. The author then gives 
summaries of three cases of bisexuality in women 
wherein the sense of being beautiful played a sig- 
nificant role—M. H. Erickson (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 2451, 2517, 2690, 2692. } 
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2588. [Anon.] La II riunione europea per l’igiene 
mentale, Roma, 27-28 Settembre, 1933. (The 
second European congress for mental hygiene.) 
Riv. di psicol., 1933, 29, 349-350.—A brief report 
of the proceedings.—7. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


2589. Bassett, C. Mental hygiene in the com- 
munity. New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 394. 
$3.50.—In beginning her book the author discusses 
the definition, phases, goal, and value of mental 
hygiene, and in concluding she tells of the work of the 
official organizations in the mental hygiene field. She 
is chiefly concerned, however, with the contributions 
that the general community could make to the mental 
health of large numbers of people. In turn she con- 
siders the possible role of doctors, nurses, social 
workers, legal authorities, parents, supervisors of 
preschool children, teachers, clergymen, business and 
industrial executives, and recreational leaders. To 
the members of each group specifically she indicates 
in a practical way the bearing that mental hygiene 
has on their profession, their potentialities as mental 
hygiene agents, and the type of training they need 
for such a role. To each group she offers challenging 
facts and stimulating suggestions.—A. Paine (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 


2590. Benon, R. Exhibitionnisme et délire. (Ex- 
hibitionism and delusion.) Ann. méd. lég., 1932, 
12, 409 ff.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2591. Bersot, H. Statistik der Priifungen des 
schweizerischen Irrenpflege-Personals von 1927-32. 
(Statistics of tests of the personnel of mental hospitals 
in Switzerland, 1927-32.) Person- u. Anstaltsfragen, 
1933, No. 6. Pp. 46.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2592. Blan, L. Fieschi. Etude de psycho-path- 
ologie historique. (Fieschi. A study of a historical 
case of psychopathology.) Paris: Jouve, 1933. Pp. 
54.—Fieschi was not a normal being. He was afflicted 
with a chronic psychosis characterized by a tre- 
mendous pride, inadaptability which was as much 
physical as moral, making him unstable, and an 
unsound mind which made him unable to recognize 
the relativity of social laws. He was a paranoiac 
without possessing a hallucinatory substratum or 
any delusion.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2593. Brown, M. W. A case of hysteria ‘‘accord- 
ing to Saint Luke.” Med. J. & Rec., 1933, 137, 391- 
394.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2594. Ceroni, L. Contributo alla psicologia del 
dolore morale. (A contribution to the psychology 
of moral grief.) Riv. di psicol., 1933, 29, 326-331.— 
A report of three institutionalized female psychotic 
patients with manic and anxiety symptoms who 
apparently recovered after receiving the news of a 
death in their immediate families. The shock of a 
real external situation brought them face to face 
with a problem they were able to cope with ‘and to 
which they were able to respond in a more or less 
extroverted and integrated manner.—7. M,. Abel 
(Sarah Lawrence). 
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2595. Clark, L. P. The nature and treatment of 
amentia. Baltimore: William Wood, 1933. Pp. xv 
+ 306.—This is a psychoanalytic study of feeble- 
mindedness, based upon the application of Freud's 
depth psychology and intended to clarify under- 
standing of the dynamic elements which influence 
mental functioning. The two categories hypophrenia 
and psychoses are complementary to each other. 
There is a close juxtaposition of the normal and 
abnormal behavior patterns. Those defects causing 
amentia which are not organic may frequently be 
traced within the ego’s constitutional or hereditary 
endowments. In its widest significance the practical 
problem of amentia is one of understanding how the 
individual can manage to get along in the world, by 
lightening the burdens which must be carried by his 
crippled intellectual capacities. To some extent, 
many retarded individuals can be helped to a con- 
structive and happy mode of life, and although 
limited in range, they may be made to function 
mentally in a way that will be a source of value to 
society and to themselves. A series of eleven case 
studies are given, two of which, together with Itard’s 
story of his “savage’’ of Aveyron, illustrate the 
condition of idiocy; feeble-mindedness is defined 
through the study of five cases; two are given to 
exemplify secondary amentia; and a like number of 
instances of borderline feeble-mindedness are cited. — 
L. S. Selling (institute for Juvenile Research). 


2596. Claude, H., Dublineau, J., & Caron, —. 
Don guérisseur chez une alienée. Les délires d’in- 
vention médicale et de guérison. (Gift of healing 
in a psychotic patient. Delusions of medical inven- 
tion and of cures.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 
98-102.—A young married woman suddenly began 
to feel unreal and hypomanic. She felt she was a 
medium and had some calling cards printed advertis- 
ing herself as such. She thought she had made a few 
cures. At the hospital she quieted down, but resented 
her internment.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire 
State Hospital). 


2597. Claude, H., Dublineau, J., & Rubenovitch, 
—. Troubles psychiques de type mystique. Etat 
oniroide et confusionnel avec pouvoir de résurrection. 
Crises nerveuses avec émission d’urine. Possibilité 
d’un état comitial. (Psychical, troubles of mystical 
type. Dream and confusional state with power of 
resurrection. Nervous crises with emission of urine. 
Possibility of a coma.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 
103-109.—A case of a 27-year-old woman is pre- 
sented. She had three excited periods. In one of 
these she thought she was Joan of Arc. She thought 
she could resurrect the dead. She had several dream- 
like episodes in which she was incontinent.—M. B. 
Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 


2598. Courbon, P., & Leconte, M. Hypomanie 
secondaire 4 un délire de persécution. (Hypomania 
secondary to a persecutory delusion.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1934, 92, 55-61.—A 48-year-old woman was 
committed because of persecutory delusions. While 
hospitalized, the delusions faded and the patient be- 
came hypomanic. Usually the hypomania is present 
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before the delusions.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hamp- 
shire State Hospital). 

2599. Decourt, —. La psychologie du lépreux et 
le probléme de la lépre a Paris. (The psychology of 
lepers and the problem of leprosy in Paris.) Paris: 
1933. Pp. 91. 15 fr.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2600. Dollard, J. The psychotic person seen cul- 
turally. Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 39, 637-648.—From 
the sociological point of view the psychotic person is 
one who has rejected the existing social organization 
and substituted a private version of culture which is 
organized and consistent, often even highly inte- 
grated and systematic. His expressions and reactions, 
seemingly bizarre and irrelevant, are attempts to 
state a real problem. Each new situation in the past 
has added some element to the patterned “‘inner”’ 
life as we see it now. Elaborate life-histories are 
necessary in reconstructing this past. The nice 
problem will probably prove to be the relative evalua- 
tion of the existing milieu, with its points of significant 
support and stress, and the force of highly fixed inner 
definitions tending toward pathological interpreta- 
tions of existing situations and consequent patholo- 
gical response.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Soctol.) 

2601. Drueck, C. J. Rectal disease and its asso- 
ciated nervous disturbances. Med. /. & Rec., 1932, 


136, No. 5.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
2602. Gordon, H. L. Amentia in the East African. 
Eug. Rev., 1934, 25, 223-235.—To gain light on the 


causes of ‘‘backwardness’’ among East African na- 
tives, the author has conducted a survey involving 
comparative data on height, weight, brain capacity, 
vital capacity, strength of grip, and performance 
tests, of normal Europeans and various native groups. 
On many of the traits, growth curves of the normal 
natives were superior to those of Europeans until 


puberty, after which they fell below the European 
norm. Curves for brain capacity gave the rank 
order: European, educated native, psychotic native, 


normal native, criminal native, ament native.—B. S. 
Burk California). 

2603. Guiraud, P., & Lagache, D. Du réle de 
’éréthisme moteur primitif dans la genése des 
hallucinations parlées. (The role of primitive motor 
erethism in the genesis of auditory hallucinations. ) 
psychol., 1934, 92, 69-74.—A case is pre- 
sented of a 40-year-old man who had an abnormal 
increase in motor nervous irritability. He wove these 
excess movements into his delusions until he worked 
out a whole system of signs and secret communica- 
tions which he refused to divulge—M. B. Mitchell 
(New Hampshire State Hospital). 

2604. Harriman, P. L. A case of an obsessive 
guilt-sense. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 
204-206.—Miss K., a sophomore in college, was 
failing in three of five subjects, although she had 
maintained an A average during her freshman year. 
It was learned that she was unable to study because 
she believed that she had been exposed to syphilis by 
a light kiss on the cheek from a man with whom she 
had danced. She was taken to a nearby state hospital 
for the psychotic where she could converse with a 
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schizophrenic female patient whose delusion was 
that she had committed an unpardonable sin. The 
conversation with this woman and the subsequent 
reading of her case record constituted the necessary 
“shock stimulus’’ to break the obsession.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2605. Jackson, A. B. Auto driver’s neurosis. 
Med. Rec., 1934, 129, 174-175.—A new occupational 
neurosis, called for lack of a better term auto driver’s 
neurosis, has been encountered in eight persons 
during the past two years. All were constant and 
habitual automobile drivers. The first case noted 
presented symptoms much like those accompanying 
arterial hypertension. In each case, numbness, 
heaviness and tingling sensations were found to be 
present in the right foot and leg, due to spasticity of 
the blood vessels. Swelling was evident, with pain, 
upon the dorsal surface of the foot, and in two cases 
there was a rather aggravated sciatica. A feeling 
of fear of loss of function tended to make the patients 
foot-conscious. Further symptoms noted were 
excessive sweating of the foot and leg, coldness of 
both, and a tendency for the numbness to linger in 
the little toe long after it had disappeared from the 
other parts. One case developed unsteady gait. No 
satisfactory treatment has yet been determined. 
Rest is advised, and massage followed by alternate 
splashing of the member with hot and cold water.— 
L. S. Selling (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


2606. Jacquet, P., & Leblanc, M. Un cas d’aphasie 
motrice pure. (A case of pure motor aphasia.) Bull. 
et Mem. Soc. méd. des Hépitaux de Paris, 1933, 49, 
835-839.—The author describes a case of a woman 
patient afflicted with a pure motor aphasia, anarthria, 
a condition which is rarely encountered. The patient 
can read, write, and understand everything that is 
said to her. She has no intelligence disturbances or 
trouble with her inner language, but she had lost the 
feeling of the mechanics of the emission of sounds, 
the sense of mimicry, and the memory of the articula- 
tion of language.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2607. Lagache, D. De la place des impressions 
sensitives dans la genése des hallucinations parlées. 
(The place of sensory impressions in the genesis of 
auditory hallucinations.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 
92, 61-69.—Two cases are presented in which external 
sensations such as the singing of birds, internal sensa- 
tions such as sensations in the stomach, and proprio- 
ceptive sensations seem to be the basis of early 
auditory hallucinations—M. B. Mitchell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 


2608. Levy, D. M., & Beck, S. J. The Rorschach 
test in manic-depressive psychosis. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1934, 4, 31-42.—The authors report the 
following selected illustrations from a study of the 
responses of 15 cases of manic-depressive psychosis 
to the Rorschach test: (1) characteristic replies of 
one female manic case, (2) the retest replies of a 
manic showing marked improvement, (3) replies on 
retest of a manic whose attacks became more acute. 
A summary table of findings is appended.— H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 
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2609. Liss, E. Conversion syndromes. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1934, 4, 43-48.—The author reports 
case histories of respiratory, gastro-intestinal, and 
genito-urinary symptoms in infancy in which the 
organic difficulty has provided an easy pathway of 
escape from reality problems.—H. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 


2610. Lowrey, L.G. Prevention of mental disease 
through child guidance. Ment. Health Observer, 
1934, 2, No. 3, 1.—A brief discussion of the early 
manifestations of mental disease and delinquency, 
the child guidance movement, the control of organic 
and toxic causes of mental disease by social, legal, 
and medical methods, the earliest possible recognition 
of mental disorders with no proven organic causes, 
and the values of child guidance approaches.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 


2611. Maeder, A. Die Bedeutung der Person in 
der psychotherapeutischen Situation. (The meaning 
of the person in the psychotherapeutic situation. ) 
Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1933, 6, 174-189.—Maeder’s 
thesis is: The conception of the transference as in- 
fantilism puts the ego, the specifically human charac- 
teristic, in the background in favor of the unconscious. 
This may cause permanent injury. The transference 
is a new wish toward an integrating human relation- 
ship, i.e. a will to cure, a psychobiological instinct. 
The physician’s direction of the patient is not imposi- 
tion of authority but a creative process to which both 
he and the patient contribute through an unconscious 
mystical bond. Both the magical and the religious 
components of medical activity need re-emphasis. 
The physician’s personality and his influence on the 
patient are the modern expressions of the primitive 
magical element. The forces involved in the patient’s 
conflict have remained the same. As to the religious 
component, the physician, like the medicine man, 
should be the mediator between the human and the 
spiritual worlds. Maeder describes here for the first 
time his conversion, which has resulted in his present 
psychotherapeutic method. He translates psycho- 
analytical phenomena into corresponding religious 
and mystical experiences.—M. E. Morse (Catons- 
ville, Md.) 


2612. Malamud, W., & Lindemann, E. The dy- 
namics of psychiatric reaction type determination. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1933, 13, 347-367.—Three factors 
determining reaction types are clearly brought out 
by this study: (1) personality traits; (2) factors in 
the development of the individual; and (3) immediate 
environmental factors. The authors appreciate, 
however, that the determining factors may be much 
more numerous and varied than is indicated here. 
They do not agree with some authors as to the futility 
of attempting a classification of psychiatric reaction 
types. They believe that the occurrence of diamet- 
rically opposite forms of response in the same indi- 
vidual brings out the fundamental contrasts between 
the various reaction types and will lead to a more 
definite differentiation rather than to nosological 
nihilism.— N. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 


2609-2616 


2613. Margulies, M. Psychotherapie und Anstalts- 


milieu. (Psychotherapy and institutional environ- 
ment.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1933, 6, 161-168.— 


The discussion is concerned with the training of a 
cooperative nursing personnel, the treatment of drug 
addicts, and the problems created by young psycho- 
paths in a closed hospital—M. E. Morse (Catons- 
ville, Md.) 


2614. Meinertz, J. Bild und Wirklichkeit in der 
neurotischen insbesondere der hysterischen Haltung. 
(Symbol and reality in the neurotic and particularly 
the hysterical attitude.) Zentbi. f. Psychotherap., 
1933, 6, 168-173.—In primitive thought the symbol 
not only means but is the object. The neurotic’s 
attitude toward his symbols is contradictory, realiza- 
tion of the difference between symbol and symbolized 
existing side by side with emotional conviction of 
their identity. The symbol is in continual movement 
between the two spheres. The neurotic has not the 
artist’s power to externalize his pictures, and the 
hysterical in particular is poor in genuine creative- 
pictorial feeling. Hence he develops his picture-world 
as a means of expressing his feelings. On the one hand 
is poverty and apparent incapacity for real experience; 
on the other, a heightened need of attainment, value 
and expression—the will to power even through dress- 
ing up in borrowed psychic rags. The superficiality, 
however, is only a mask to protect against threats 
to real life-values. In primitive thought the neuroti 
expresses also his attitude toward his symbols, feeling 
out himself and his true direction. Thus a genetic 
physiognomy of the psychic structure grows up 
through the symbols.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, 
Md.) 

2615. Oberndorf, C. P. Folie a deux. Jni. J. 
Psychoanal., 1934, 15, 14-24.—A brief discussion of 
folie & deux is given, followed by a partial case report 
of a man and wife so involved. The husband's 
symptoms originated in his feminine—mother—iden- 
tification, the wife's in her masculine—presumably 
father—identification, with consequent complement- 
ing of the identification by each other and with many 
symptoms in common. Each encouraged the other's 
symptoms and possibly imitated the other, and each 
acted in the role of inductor and inductee. The case 
is presented as a contribution to the question of blood 
relationship and independent psychopathology. Both 
patients improved under psychoanalysis.—M. H. 
Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 

2616. Pavlov, I. P. Les sentiments d’emprise et 
la phase ultraparadoxale. Lettre ouverte au pro- 
fesseur Pierre Janet. (Feelings of confinement and 
the ultraparadoxical phase. An open letter to Pro- 
fessor Pierre Janet.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 849-854. 
—Pavlov offers a physiological explanation of Janet's 
observations concerning the ultraparadoxical phase of 
delusions of persecution. His data are drawn from 
his study of conditioned responses in dogs. These 
dogs sometimes manifest behavior which suggests 
the “confusion of contrary ideas” stressed by Janet 
as typical of the ultraparadoxical phase. Pavlov 
believes that the mechanical explanation applied to 
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2617-2627 


dogs, viz., “reciprocal action of the elementary 
physiological phenomena of neural excitation and 
inhibition,”’ applies equally well to man.— WN, L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2617. Pickert, A. Die 
Liibeck: Deutscher Polizei-Verl., 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2618. Pollock, H. M. Prevention of mental disease. 
Ment. Health Observer, 1934, 2, No. 3, 3.—A brief 
consideration of the increase in mental disease during 
recent years, some principles of mental hygiene, and 
the results brought by mental hygiene.—R. H. 


(Hysteria. ) 
15.— 


Hysterie. 
1934. Pp. 


Brown (Clark). 
2619. Prost, P. La rééducation psychothéra- 
peutique. (Psychotherapeutic reeducation.) Paris: 


Doin, 1933. Pp. 138. 20 fr.—The volume is one of 
the Parrel collection of reeducation manuals.— Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2620. Schachter, M. Contribution a l'étude 
clinique des neuropathies infantiles. (Contribution 
to the clinical study of infantile neuropathies.) J. 
de lee de neur. et de psychiat., 1933, 33, 635-642. —The 
existing chaos in the nomenclature of neurotic or 
psychopathic disorders led to the attempt at a 
classification according to definitely organic symp- 

The differentiations of physical constitution 
as laid down by Kretschmer, however, are not ap- 
plicable to children. Pototzky has suggested the 
capillaroscopic method as the most accurate one for 
differentiating various types of abnormal children. 
He distinguishes four types: the neuropathic type, 
the psychopathic type, the fetal type (Doxiades), 
and the endocrine type. The author believes, however, 
that the personality characteristics overlap in these 
four classes and that the capillaroscopic method can 
serve only as a complementary aid. The distinction 
of Kraus between the vegetative and the cortical 
personality is mentioned, and Adler’s views on organ 
inferiority with its neurotic over-compensations are 
discussed.— H. Sys (Cornell). 


2621. Skaggs, E. B. The meaning of the term 
abnormality” in psychology. /. Abn. & Soc. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 28, 113-118.—Excerpts from various 
writers are given in this article to reveal the inade- 
quacy of treatment given to the concept of abnor- 
mality The abnormal person is not one who has 
simply more or less of a given capacity or trait. In 
the opinion of the author he is, rather, one in whom a 
balance between many delicate parts has been upset, 
one in whom an elaborate integration between mental 
components and drives has, to some extent, at least, 
broken down. He is a personality in whom the con- 
stituent parts are not well integrated.—C. H. Johnson 


(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2622. Sweet, E. C. Prevention or cure: the work 
of the church. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1934, 4, 


toms 


107-119.—The church will be more greatly benefited 
by preventive measures such as the church nursery 
school than by such ventures as the 
Clinic.— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


Emmanuel 
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NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


2623. Tausk, V. On the origin of the ‘‘influencing 
machine” in schizophrenia. Psychoanal. (Quar., 
1933, 2, 519-556.—The psychoanalytic significance 
of the origin, construction, development, and effects 
of a single instance of a schizophrenic influencing 
machine is discussed. Study reveals the machine 
to be a symbolic projection upon the world of both 
the genitalia and the whole body of the patient. The 
distortions occurring in this projection signify the 
protection of the conscious ego from the appearance 
or re-appearance of objectionable fantasies. Relation- 
ship of the machine to various schizophrenic symptoms 
is discussed. The author concludes that “the evolu- 
tion by distortion of the human apparatus into a 
machine is a projection that corresponds to the 
development of the pathological process which con- 
verts the ego into a diffuse sexual being or—into a 
genital, a machine independent of the aims of the ego 
and subordinated to a foreign will.’"—M. H. Erickson 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


2624. Tulchin, S. Psychology in a community 
mental hygiene program. Ment. Health Observer, 
1934, 2, No. 3, 6.—Successful child guidance has 
resulted from the integrated effort of psychiatrist, 
psychologist, and social worker. The clinical psychol- 
ogist is of special value in the school situation.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 


2625. Wile, I. S., Neary, L., Novograd, L., Mace, L., 
& Davis, R. The continuity of the neurotic processes, 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1934, 4, 49-72.—This study 
involves a comparison of the relative probability of 
continuity of neurotic symptoms in two groups of 
children: Group A, 50 children who first came to the 
clinic as behavior problems at a median age of eight 
and a half years; Group B, 50 children first seen during 
adolescence. No single factor was found as com- 
pletely characteristic of good or bad prognosis in the 
neurotic behavior of pre-adolescents or adolescents, 
though certain factors are suggestive—H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 


2626. Worthington, F. P. Suggested community 
resources for an extensive parole system for mental 
patients in Illinois. Smith Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 
1933, 3, 285-288.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2627. Wu, N. H. The importance and method of 
a social control of the feeble-minded. Contrib. 
Educ., Nat. Central Univ., Nanking, 1933, 1, No. 1, 
63-97.—The author discusses the meaning of feeble- 
mindedness according to the criteria of physiology, 
education, statistics, mental age, intelligence quotient, 
and social relationship. The causes of feeble-minded- 
ness are heredity and environment. The importance 
of a social control of the feeble-minded lies in the fact 
that if left uncontrolled they will degenerate the 
national morality and racial intelligence of both 
present and future generations, and increase the finan- 
cial burden of society. The chief devices of a social 
control are eugenic and euthenic methods. The 
eugenic method includes such measures as euthanasia 
or painless extermination, prohibition of marriage, 
sterilization or asexualization, birth control, and 

















segregation; while the euthenic method includes 
those of survey and diagnosis, compulsory registra- 
tion, special home or school education, segregation 
of living, and social supervision and guidance.— 
C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 


2628. Zimper, O. Der Weg des Nervésen zur 
Heilung. (The pathway from nervousness to health. ) 
Hannover: Wilkens, 1934. Pp. 54.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


[See also abstracts 2500, 2553, 2571, 2678, 2683, 
2687, 2691, 2787, 2824, 2827, 2830, 2836, 2838. } 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


2629. Allen, E. B., & Henry, G. W. The relation 
of menstruation to personality disorders. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1933, 13, 239-276.—Studying 100 cases, 
the authors find “that the menstrual disorders are 
somewhat characteristic of the different types of per- 
sonality disorders.’”"— N. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


2630. Bernreuter, R.G. The theory and construc- 
tion of the 0s Tn inventory. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1933, 4, 387-405.—In view of the marked overlap 
between various tests of personality traits, a test 
combining items from 4 different scales was con- 
structed. The 125 items were then evaluated for 
their diagnostic value with respect to the four 
variables supposedly measured by the original scales. 
These four variables were neurotic tendency, from 
Thurstone’s personality inventory; introversion, from 
Laird’s C2 test; dominance, from Allport’s AS test; 
and self-sufficiency, developed by the writer. Data 
on the reliability, validity and intercorrelation of the 
various scales is given. The ten most diagnostic 
items on each scale are also listed, but the entire test 
is not reported.—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


2631. Borde, M. La maladie et l’oeuvre de Chopin. 
(The illness and the productions of Chopin.) Lyon: 
Bosc & Rion, 1932. Pp. 60.—In the first part of his 
thesis, the author reviews the life of Chopin and states 
his clinical observations. In the second part he 
examines the disturbances which Chopin’s extended 
suffering caused and discusses the resulting psy- 
chological modifications in his character. He en- 
deavors to estimate the nature and importance of 
the imprint made by Chopin's illness on his musical 
genius. There is a short bibliography.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2632. Brotemarkle, R. A. What the Bernreuter 
personality inventory does not measure. J. Appi. 
Psychol., 1933, 17, 559-563.—‘‘Among college stu- 
dents the Bernreuter personality inventory in its 
four traits in no instance is measuring ‘scholastic 
aptitude,’ ‘fundamental mental abilities,’ ‘complex 
mental processes,’ ‘judgment,’ ‘verbal discrimina- 
tion,’ ‘common sense,’ ‘visual concrete learning 
capacity,’ ‘general information content,’ ‘motor con- 


trol and coordination,’ or ‘the ideational content or 
moral concepts in emotional response.’ ’—R. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 
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2628-2636 


2633. Cherrington, B. M., & Miller, L. W. C 
in attitude as a result of a lecture and of reading 
similar materials. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 479-484. 
—The effect of a lecture by an outstanding pacifist 
on the attitudes of 170 students toward war was 
compared with the effect of reading a strongly pacifist 
pamphlet upon a group of 46 other students. Form 
A of the Droba scale for measuring attitude toward 
war was given immediately before the lecture or read- 
ing and Form B was given following each. A major 
portion were retested six months later with Form B. 
The results showed a fairly significant shift in attitude 
toward pacifism on the part of 161 of the 170 students 
hearing the lecture. The reading group showed a 
slightly higher average shift. There is a gradual shift 
back toward the original attitude with the lapse of 
time, but a significant difference still existed at the 
end of 6 months.—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


2634. Droba, D. D. The nature of attitude. J. 
Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 444-463.—A theoretical dis- 
cussion of the attitude concept. The rapid increase 
in the use of the term is pointed out. Possible inter- 
pretations discussed are “‘organic set,’’ general set, 
behavior, behavior patterns, tendency to act, etc. 
The author’s view is that attitude is a predominantly 
felt mental disposition to act in a certain way, for or 
against a definite object.—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


2635. Edwards, K. H. R. The perseverative ten- 
dency. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 198-203.— 
The attempted introspective estimation of persevera- 
tion as a mental quality always will be difficult. At- 
tention is too often concentrated on the effects of 
perseveration rather than the operation of the 
perseverative impulse itself. These effects are noted 
and measured and then an endeavor is made to guess 
the extent of the underlying function. The relation- 
ship of any function to its attributes is rarely deter- 
minable. There is a danger that the obtaining of 
good estimates of the attributes or effects of functions 
will be regarded as equivalent to securing good 
estimates of the functions themselves.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2636. Guilford, J. P. Am examination of a typical 
test of introversion-extroversion by means of the 
method of similar reactions. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 
4, 430-443.—The determination of the relative diag- 
nostic value of 36 items of an extroversion-introver- 
sion scale by Thurstone’s method of similar reactions 
is reported. The method assumes that the more 
frequently two responses occur together, the closer 
should be their scale value. Positive and negative 
responses were scored separately. The scale values 
found after the necessary laborious calculations agreed 
well with those found previously by the same author 
by an entirely different method. Positive and nega- 
tive responses were found to have very different 
values, although they always were on opposite sides 
of the I-E continuum. Although the test possessed 
a good retest reliability, the lack of internal con- 
sistency pointed strongly to the conclusion that 
several other major dimensions of personality were 
involved.—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 








2637-2647 


2637. Israeli, N. Measurement of attitudes and 
reactions to the future. /. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
1933, 28, 181-193.—A plan for the experimental 
measurement of reactions to the future is presented. 
The plan consists of ten parts. Outlines of procedure 
are described for the following seven: judgment of 
future events and situations based on past situations, 
judgment of remote future events, judgment of future 
criticism of past and contemporary eminent men, pos- 
sible future developments in different fields, different 
factors pointing to possibilities of catastrophe, proba- 
bility of certain developments in the future, probability 
of certain catastrophes in the future.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2638. Keys, N. Measurement of interest and per- 
sonality. Occupations, 1934, 12, 58-66.—A con- 
sideration of the measurement of interest and per- 
sonality for forecasting success or failure in school 
work or later occupations, or for identifying and 


diagnosing special problems. Interest inventories, 
rather than tests of personality or character in 
general, should be used to forecast achievement. 


Tests and scales for the measurement of personality 
and character are subject to the influence of a particu- 
lar setting. Various techniques for purposes of 
diagnosis are briefly discussed.—R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 

2639. Kirkpatrick, C. A critical note on the sta- 
tistical study of personality reactions. /. Abn. & 
Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 168-171.—There is a danger, 
at times, in assuming the complete refutation of a 
psychological theory by the usual statistical evidence 
and methods. Frequently configurational meanings 
must be sought out by a case method to guide in the 
setting up of statistical studies of psychoanalytic 
concepts and in interpreting the results of such 
studies.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital . 

2640. Knight, R. Character and the face. Human 
Factor, 1932, 6, 413-422.—The author, lecturer in 
comparative psychology at the University of Aber- 
deen, distinguishes three main types of physiog- 
nomical theory: (1) the Aristotelian view that a 
man's character can be judged by observing which 
animal he most closely resembles, (2) the view of 
Lavater that specific correlations exist between 
character-qualities and the shape of the various 
features, and (3) the type of physiognomy which 
studies, not the structure of the face, but the traces 
left by its habitual expressions.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol. ) 

2641. Loofbourow, G. C., & Keys, N. A group test 
of problem behavior tendencies in junior high school 
boys. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 641-653.—Ten 
group tests of behavior tendencies were applied to 
reformatory inmates, to groups of junior high school 
boys designated as disciplinary problems, and to 
public school boys of like age and intelligence but not 
so designated. From the original ten tests an abbre- 
viated battery of four tests, administrable in 45 
minutes, was assembled. This battery, known as the 
Personal Index, has a reliability higher than .90 and 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


a validity of about .75. It yields no correlation with 
the Terman Group Test of Intelligence. Other 
information concerning the tests and their predictive 
value is given.—/. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

2642. Riedl, M. Ueber Beziehungen von geistig- 
kérperlicher ‘Konstitution zur Kriminalitét und 
anderen Defekten. (The relations of psychophysical 
constitution to criminality and other defects.) Mon- 
atssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1932, 23, 
473-484.—A study of the relations between crim- 
inality and psychobiological constitution (according 
to Kretschmer’s typology) in 800 cases leads Ried] to 
the conclusion that there is a stronger inclination 
to criminal and generally asocial conduct among 
schizothymic than among cyclothymic personalities. 
Bibliography.—W. Beck (Boston, Mass.) 


2643. Simpson, R. M. Self-rating of prisoners 
compared with that of college students. J. Soc. 
Psychol., 1933, 4, 464-478.—The writer assumes that 
self-ratings indicate something about personality 
traits. The distribution of self-ratings on 50 pairs 
of adjectives by 271 prisoners in the Illinois State 
Penitentiary and 204 college students are presented 
and compared. The mean score for the prisoners 
exceeded that of the college students, although over- 
lapping existed to such an extent that the test could 
not be considered diagnostic. It failed entirely to 
distinguish between sub-groups of prisoners.—E. B. 
Newman (Harvard). 

2644. Stagner, R. A note on some alleged charac- 
teristics of introverts. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 484— 
486.—Groups of introverts and extraverts selected 
by both the Laird and Neymann-Kohlstedt tests 
were compared on 10 speed measures with negative 
results. Height-weight ratios showed a positive but 
not statistically significant difference in the direc- 
tion suggested by Kretschmer.—E. B. Newman 
(Harvard). 

2645. Taylor, W. S. An outline of the written 
recapitulation in psychotherapy. J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1933, 28, 179-180.—For constructive or- 
ganization of the self, the individual is advised to 
itemize, in writing, his psychological difficulties or 
undesirable symptoms, followed by a list of all sugges- 
tions and recommendations for their correction.—C. 
H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2646. Wile, I.S. Health in relation to personality. 
Med. J. & Rec., 1933, 137, 353-356.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

2647. Wrightstone, J. W. Validity of the Wood- 
worth-Mathews personal data sheet for diagnosing 
certain personality disorders. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1934, 25, 39-44.—With pupils in Grades V to IX it 
is found that “‘in items such as social adjustment with 
others, home conditions, nervous habits, day-dream- 
ing, certain physical symptoms, fears of things, 
persecution complex, stealing, and symptoms of 
phobias or manias, there was an agreement of 91.3 
per cent between independent analyses by the in- 
vestigator and descriptions by the school staff. The 
analyses of the investigator were based upon responses 
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SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


to the Personal Data Sheet. The analyses of the 
school staff were based upon case studies by the 
visiting teacher and systematic observations by 
teachers, administrators and supervisors.’’ There is 
some indication that the better the economic status 
of the family the better is the pupil’s chance of emo- 
tional stability.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


[See also abstracts 2386, 2498, 2592, 2608, 2612, 
2743, 2763, 2838. 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


2648. Ai, W. A comparative study of the horizontal 
and vertical reading of Chinese. Contrib. Educ., 
Nat. Central Univ., Nanking, 1933, 1, No. 1, 99-165. 
In this investigation, 280 students (100 pupils 
respectively from Grade VI and Junior High School 
II, and 80 from Senior High School I) served as 
subjects in the first experiment, and 160 Senior High 
School students of approximately equal numbers 
for the sexes were employed in the second experiment. 
The material used in the first experiment included 
meaningful (colloquial and literary) and meaningless 
Chinese. In the second experiment, only meaningless 
characters were used. Each kind of material was 
divided into six groups, of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 char- 
acters. The characters were successively shown by 
means of a tachistoscope to two subjects at a time, 
the length of exposure being limited to 1/10 sec. The 
subjects were required to write out from memory the 
characters observed. The results showed among 
other things that (1) in Grade VI, vertical reading 
was superior to horizontal reading in both speed and 
accuracy for all three kinds of material; (2) in Junior 
High School II, vertical reading was superior in both 
speed and accuracy for colloquial and literary Chinese, 
and vice versa for the meaningless characters, the 
difference being, however, very small; (3) in Senior 
High School I, vertical reading was again superior 
to horizontal reading in both speed and accuracy for 
both meaningful and meaningless materials; (4) with 
one exception in each case, horizontal reading had a 
greater variability than vertical reading in both 
speed and accuracy; and (5) there was no marked 
sex difference in comparing vertical and horizontal 
reading for both speed and accuracy. A detailed 
summary of the experimental findings of Tu, Chen 
and Carr, Shen, and Chou, concerning the same 
problem was given. The author also made general 
conclusions on the basis of the results of these writers 
and his own.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Shanghai). 

2649. Aschaffenburg, G., & Hentig, H. v. Die 
Bedeutung der Untersuchungshaft fiir die Ermittlung 
des Tatbestandes. (The significance of detention 
for investigation for the elucidation of evidence.) 
Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1932, 
23, 257-285.—Examining the effects of imprisonment 
for trial on the defendant, the authors arrive at the 
conclusion that imprisonment for trial is—for psy- 
chological reasons—more apt to darken what has 
really happened in the prosecuted crime than to 
enlighten it. They agree upon the necessity of that 
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institution in so far as it prevents the defendant 
from escaping or obliterating the tracks of his crime. 
But they recommend that it be used carefully because 
of its destructive effects in psychological and social 
respects. Bibliography.—W. Beck (Boston, Mass.) 


2650. Beckham, A. S. Over-suggestibility in 
juvenile delinquency. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 
28, 172-178.—An inadequate social drive conditions 
personality and produces a high degree of receptivity 
for over-suggestive influences. The over-suggestible 
boy and girl who come in conflict with the law are 
usually considered unstable. The gang is the pre- 
dominant influence for most delinquent boys. They 
continue again and again to commit the same acts, 
partly because they want to and partly because they 
are told. Many of these young delinquents would do 
otherwise if removed from the group. The education 
of over-suggestible children must be carefully planned 
in the attempt to build up healthy mental attitudes. 
Training in better control of the emotions and the 
conditioning of habits is very important.—C. H. John- 
son (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2651. Beley, A. L’enfant délinquant. (The de- 
linquent child.) Paris: Vega, 1933. Pp. 95.—The 
pathogenesis and prophylaxis of anti-social acts. 
Preface by Heuyer.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2652. Benedict, R. Magic. Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, 1933, 10, 39-44.—Magic is essentially 
mechanistic; it is a manipulation of the external 
world by techniques and formulae that operate 
mechanically. Its procedures are, in psychiatric 
terminology, mechanisms of displacement, and they 
tend in both primitive and modern societies to sub- 
stitute unreal achievement for real. A considerable 
portion of the article is devoted to a discussion of the 
effects of magical forms of thought on primitive and 
modern cultures.— H. W. Kara (Clark). 


2653. Ben El Mouffok Abderrahman. Le suicide 
non pathologique. (The non-pathological suicide.) 
Paris: Rodstein, 1933. Pp. 54.—There exist non- 
pathological cases of suicide, the acts of individuals 
untouched by psychiatric taints, which are determined 
entirely by social factors. The non-pathological 
suicide is less frequent than the pathological case, 
but it is as frequent as suicide due to hyperemotivity. 
There is a short bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


2654. Bleidt, —. Ueber die unbestimmte Straf- 
zumessung. (On indeterminate sentence.) Mon- 
atssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1933, 24, 
27—32.—Bleidt reports on experiments with indeter- 
minate sentence in cases of juvenile delinquents, and 
concludes that the diagnostic and therapeutic values 
of this elastic measure outweigh the precarious effects 
of its uncertainty upon the prisoner’s emotional state. 
He recommends the application of indeterminate 
sentences combined with an elaborate parole system. 
—W. Beck (Boston, Mass. ) 


2655. Bologa, L. Psihologia vietii religioase. 
(Contribution to psychology of religion.) Cluj, 
Rumania: Inst. de Psihol., Univ. Cluj, 1930. Pp. x 
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+ 331. Lei 200.—Statistical contribution to the 
study of the nature and evolution of religious life. 
After a short introduction dealing with the nature 
of religious life and different theories designed to 
explain it, there follows a review of various methods 
of statistical approach by means of questionnaires. 
A special questionnaire is elaborated, which follows 
closely Starbuck's questionnaire. The questionnaire 
(16 pages) was answered by almost 200 individuals 
(especially students in divinity school). Using the 
obtained results the author studies the different 
factors influencing the nature and evolution of mental 
life. Special attention is given to environmental 
factors. Their influence upon the child, adolescent 
and adult is discussed. It varies very much at these 
three levels. Factors important in the religious life 
of children lose their importance for adolescent and 
adult and conversely. The topics of following chapters 
are: nature and evolution of the affective side of 
religious life, nature and evolution of religious beliefs, 
religious practices, nature and evolution of religious 
crises and conversions, religious doubts and the 
influence of religion on moral consciousness. The last 
chapter suggests some changes in the teaching of 
religion in schools and churches.— N. Margineanu 
(Chicago). 

2656. Brennecke, H. Ein casuistischer Beitrag 
zur Psychologie des Miérders. (A casuistic contribu- 
tion to the psychology of the murderer.) Monatssch. 
f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1932, 23, 402-415.— 
Brennecke gives a comprehensive report on a mur- 
derer who was discharged because of lack of evidence, 
and who confessed his crime ten years later, in a 
peculiar situation of social and psychological compul- 
sion, after having made an honest and decent living 
since.—W. Beck (Boston, Mass. ) 

2657. Calabresi, R. Ricerche di estetica speri- 
mentale. (Researches in experimental esthetics.) 
Riv. di psicol., 1933, 29, 147-149.—The author an- 
nounces preliminary experiments on the esthetic 


sensibility of children at the age of puberty. She 
finds a tendency at this age to prefer symmetrical 
and specific types of graphic representations.—T. M. 


Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


2658. Cantor, N. Strafzweck und Strafvollzug. 
(Purpose and methods of punishment.) Monatssch. 
f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1933, 24, 65-74.— 
Cantor finds that our system of criminal law suffers 
from being based on two incompatible principles: 
that of punishment and that of protection of society. 
There is much theoretical discussion about them; 
but the effective purpose is clearly given in the 
historical development of law, which originated in 
the attempt to protect society. Therefore, it is not 
the type of action, and not the degree of “freedom of 
will” of the doer which should define what is to be 
called criminal, but it is the effect of action on society. 
What methods of treatment will best achieve the 
purpose of protecting society cannot be said, since 
therapy depends on diagnosis, and we know very 
little about the causation of crime as yet. Until we 


can be sure about the causative factors and about 
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the means of direct attack, the only practical way for 
penal policies is experimentation.—W. Beck (Boston, 
Mass. ) 


2659. Carroll, H. A. Appreciation of literature and 
abstract intelligence. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 
54-57.—The Pressey Classification or the Terman 
Group Test and the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test 
were given to 870 junior and senior high school 
students. Definite positive correlations were obtained 
between intelligence and literary judgment. These 
were supported by other statistical analyses.—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 


2660. Cavazza, F. Sulla pretesa sociabilita istin- 
tiva della specie umana. (On the supposed instinc- 
tive sociability of the human race.) Riv. di psicol., 
1933, 29, 41-49; 86-103; 278-285.—The opinion is 
offered that the primitive union of cooperating indi- 
viduals is brought about by the intelligence of man. 
The concepts of an instinctive sociability or of the 
existence of concrete collective beings, elaborated 
by innumerable old and new theories, have no con- 
nection in reality with the original causes of grouping 
of individuals of the human race.—T7. M. Abel 
(Sarah Lawrence). 


2661. Chang, Y. H. A study of the abnormal 
behavior of the famous men and women in Chinese 
history. Eastern Misc. (Chinese), 1934, 31, No. 1, 
125-136.—‘‘Abnormality” is here defined as any 
deviation in behavior, thought, and development of 
a person from the majority of people in society, and 
the term “behavior” is used in its broad sense. The 
author enumerates various interesting and striking 
instances of behavior abnormalities concerning 
stature, sensations, memory, thoughts and associa- 
tions, emotions (temperaments), intellect, linguistic 
ability, sociability, likes and dislikes, skill and art, 
insanity and suicide.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. 
Psychol., Shanghai). 

2662. Charles, C. M. A comparison of the intelli- 
gence quotient of three different mental tests applied 
to a group of incarcerated delinquent boys. /. Appi. 
Psychol., 1933, 17, 581-584.—Intelligence quotients 
obtained on the Kuhlmann-Anderson and Binet- 
Simon tests by a group of 62 delinquent boys show 
close agreement. On the Otis group test the average 
IQ is about 10 points higher than that obtained on 
the two individual tests.—R. S. Schultz (Psycholog- 
ical Corporation). 

2663. Chen, L. K., & Wang, W. H. An experi- 
mental study of the ability of left-hand writing at 
different age levels. Educ. & Masses (Chinese), 
1933, 5, No. 3-4, 755-788.—Four groups, a total of 
136 subjects, representing three age levels, viz., 
childhood, youth, and adulthood, whose ages ranged 
from 7 to 48 years and whose education varied from 
Grade III of the primary school to the junior class 
of the university, were tested for the ability of left- 
hand writing. Each subject was given an initial 
test, successively 20 practices once a day except Sun- 
days, and then a final test. In both initial and final 
tests, the subjects were required to copy repeatedly 




















for 7 min. the same 26 Chinese characters selected 
from a handwriting list. In the 20 practices, they were 
asked to copy a passage of an article which appeared 
in a journal entitled ‘New People.’’ The results 
showed that (1) there was no definite relationship 
between age and improvement of left-hand writing, 
the coefficient of correlation even pointing to a 
negative tendency; (2) previous experience of right- 
hand writing was slightly positively correlated with 
the left-hand writing for both speed and quality; 
(3) there was also some relationship between intelli- 
gence (by Liao’s group mental tests) and the im- 
provement of left-hand writing, the coefficient of 
correlation for speed being .14 and that for quality 
amounting to 0.82; and (4) from a factual observa- 
tion (although no quantitative study was made) of 
the responses in left-hand writing and retrospective 
reports of the 136 subjects altogether, it was also 
found that these responses were quite complex and 
that the attitude of the subjects exerted an influence 
on the speed and quality of the task.—C.-F. Wu 
(Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 


2664. Claparéde, E. Le mensonge et ses antino- 
mies. (Lying and its contradictions.) Bull. Soc. fr. 
de phil., 1932, 32, 89-118.—When lying is considered 
in its relations to action, contradictory propositions 
are found on the three planes of psychology, educa- 
tion, and philosophy. On the psychological level, 
the antitheses present three aspects, that of adapta- 
tion, of society, and of the individual. To solve this 
difficulty of apparent contradictions, lying must be 
defined. It is a lie only if it can injure someone 
today or in the future. If lying is necessary, it is 
because society is imperfect.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 


2665. Dublin, L. L, & Bunzel, B. To be or not to 
be: a study in suicide. New York: Smith & Haas, 
1933. Pp. 443. $3.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2666. Dudycha, G. J. The moral beliefs of college 
students. Int. J. Ethics, 1933, 43, 194~204.—The 
purpose of this study was to throw light upon the 
moral beliefs of college freshmen and seniors, by using 
852 of the former and 305 of the latter from seven mid- 
western colleges; it was hoped to find in this way 
the part that academic instruction played in influenc- 
ing these beliefs. Twenty-five moral propositions 
were to be rated in terms of belief on a scale ranging 
from implicit belief to absolute disbelief. Of the 
freshmen, each subject implicitly believed an average 
of 68% of the moral propositions, and absolutely 
disbelieved 10%. Of the seniors, each implicitly 
believed, on the average, 57% and absolutely dis- 
believed 15%. An analysis of the reactions to each 
of the propositions was made. The author concludes 
that on the whole both freshmen and seniors were 
rather strongly inclined to believe most of the moral 
propositions submitted to them.—P. Seckler (Rad- 
cliffe). 


2667. Dudycha, G. J. The religious beliefs of 
college students. J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 585- 
603.—Freshmen and senior college students were 
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asked to record their belief or disbelief (5-fold rating) 
on a series of 25 religious propositions and concepts. 
The freshmen believe 78% of the propositions as 
compared with 64% for the seniors. There is a general 
agreement in belief between these two groups, but 
seniors do not believe these propositions to the same 
extent. Denominational differences appear con- 
sistently in both groups of students.—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

2668. Durea, M. A. An experimental study of 
attitudes toward juvenile delinquency. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1933, 17, 522-534.—Psychologists, socio- 
logists, juvenile judges, and graduate students were 
asked to rate 14 forms of delinquent behavior. A 
scale was developed, using Thurstone’s technique of 
paired comparison, showing murder as the most 
serious offense and truancy as the least serious. 
This scale is regarded as having the advantage of 
measuring more inclusive behavior and practically 
avoids “limitations of judgments of seriousness based 
on circumstances or motives for offenses.”"—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

2669. Eells, W. C. Mechanical, physical, and 
musical ability of the native races of Alaska. J. 
Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 493-506.—Results on the 
MacQuarrie test for mechanical ability, the Brace 
Scale for motor ability, the Snellen Chart for keenness 
of vision, the “whispering test’’ for keenness of 
hearing, and the Seashore measures of musical talent 
(sense of pitch, intensity and tonal memory) indicate 
a general inferiority of Alaskan children (Eskimo, 
Aleuts, Indians) as compared with American children. 
Within each racial group there is a great variability.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

2670. Evensen, H. Legal psychiatric studies on 
incest. Acta psychtat. et neur., 1933, 8, 507 —Title 
and author announced in the Report on the Fifth 
Congress of Scandinavian psychiatrists, Copenhagen, 
1932. No manuscript received.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

2671. Fei, H. N. ([Superstitions.] Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1933. Pp. 63. $.20 mex.—This 
booklet is a popular treatment of the origin, analysis, 
harmful effects, and methods of abolition of supersti- 
tious beliefs and practices. Various examples of both 
Chinese and western superstitions are given.— 
C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 

2672. Fetscher, R. Die wissenschaftliche Erfas- 
sung der Kriminellen in Sachsen. (The scientific 
study of criminals in Saxony.) Monatssch. f. Krim- 
psychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1932, 23, 321-325.— 
Fetscher reports on the organization, the methods, 
and some results of criminal-biological research done 
in Saxony (Germany) from 1923 to 1932. The results 
concern a summary investigation of 818 cases of sex 
offenders.—W. Beck (Boston, Mass.) 

2673. Frazer, J.G. The fear of the dead in primi- 
tive religion. London: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 204. 
$5.00.—This book consists of six lectures intended 
as an introductory instalment of a systematic treatise. 
The first lecture discusses the almost universal belief 
in the immortality of the soul and the fear of the soul 
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found in primitive cultures. The next two lectures 
cite examples from various primitive cultures of this 
fear. The fourth lecture tells of the benefits be- 
stowed upon the living by the spirits of the dead, 
particularly assistance in crop-raising, hunting, fish- 
ing, rain-making, war, conception, and divination. 
Often assistance is merely non-interference. The next 
lecture describes the use of the spirits as oracles, 
and then discusses the evils brought upon the living 
by the dead, such as earthquakes, thunder, lightning, 
drought, famine, sickness, and death. The conclud- 
ing lecture elaborates upon the cure of the sick by 
propitiation of the ghost, and then tells of the various 
measures, such as persuasion, force, fraud, used in 
sending away and keeping away the ghosts and the 
assistance given the dead by the living to enable 
them to reach the spirit world.—M. H. Erickson 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


2674. Geisert, H. Le criminal d’habitude. (The 
habitual criminal.) Lyon: Bosc & Rion, 1932. Pp. 
81.—The investigator finds a lack of harmony in the 
mental examination of these individuals in every 
respect: intelligence, affectivity, and action. In 
reality, this type of criminal lacks proper affectivity 
and is detached from the social group, a condition 
which allows him to submit to punishment and to 
be entirely lacking in remorse in the presence of his 
crimes. His will is generally diseased or is lacking, 
or the individual does not know how to control it. 


Sometimes there is a true volitional ataxia. There 
is a short bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

2675. Grillenzoni, C. A. I caratteri del fisico e del 


vestire come fattori demografici. (Traits of physique 
and of dress as demographic factors.) Metron, 1933, 
10, 131-184.—-Data concerning marital status, num- 
ber of offspring, age at marriage, and interval between 
births of first and last offspring were collected for 
1500 women. One judge rated all 1500 as to elegance 
of attire, physical beauty, body build, stature, and 
character of toilette. The husbands of 1,349 were 
rated as to physical beauty. Among the wives, dress- 
elegance correlated with age of marriage -.02, with 
number of offspring -.22, and with duration of re- 
productive cohabitation -.21. Beauty of wife cor- 
related with age at marriage —.08, with number of 
offspring -.08, and with’ length of reproductive 
period -.09. On the average, women of “‘regular”’ 
build married younger, had more children, and showed 
a longer period of fecundity than did women of either 
“agile” or “squabby” build. Women of average 
stature exceeded both the tall and short on the same 
counts. Elaborateness of toilette showed inconsistent 
relationship with age at marriage, but consistent 
negative relationships with number of offspring and 
duration of fecundity. No correlation appeared 
between beauty in the husband and number of off- 
spring borne by the wife. Beauty of husband cor- 
related .24 with beauty of wife.—P. J. Rulon (Har- 
vard). 


2676. Gummersbach, H. Eine psychologische 
Studie ueber Entweichen und Ausbrechen Straf- 
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gefangener. (A psychological study on occasional 
and planned escapes from prison.) Monatssch. f. 
Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1933, 24, 408-414.— 
Gummersbach reports on 12 cases of occasional and 
planned escapes from prison, and considers the per- 
sonalities of the prisoners involved, their mental and 
emotional states during the escapes, and the question 
whether escapes can be prevented by educational 
means, which he denies.—W. Beck (Boston, Mass.) 


2677. Guyon, R. The ethics of sexual acts. 
(Trans. by J. C. & I. Flugel.) New York: Knopf, 
1934. Pp. 432. $4.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2678. Hesnard, A. Traité de sexologie normale et 
pathologique. (A treatise on normal and pathological 
sexology.) Paris: Payot, 1933. Pp. 718. 75 fr.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2679. Hildreth, G. Reversals in reading and writ- 
ing. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 1-20.—‘‘The study 
of reading and writing reversals of public and private 
elementary school children under standard test condi- 
tions indicates a decline in frequency of the tendency 
in higher as contrasted with lower grades."’ No 
consistency in the tendency to make reversals is 
found, and the number of reversals in contrast to all 
other types of errors is infinitesimal. Some items are 
more subject to reversal than others. Left-handed 
and right-handed children make practically the same 
number of reversal errors. The results are discussed 
and interpreted.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2680. Hoffmann, H. F., & Mezger, —. Arbeits- 
methode und Bedeutung der kriminalbiologischen Un- 
tersuchungsstellen fiir die Strafrechtspflege. (Meth- 
ods and significance of laboratories of criminal biology 
for administration of justice.) Monatssch. f. Krim- 
psychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1932, 23, 385-395.—The 
authors report on methods and results of criminal- 
biological research in Germany, Austria, Belgium 
and Latvia. Bibliography.—W. Beck (Boston, Mass.) 


2681. Homma, S., & Ushijima, Y. Gakusei seinen 
no shiso-keiko ni tsuite. (On thought tendencies of 
students and youth.) Oyo Shinri Kenkyu, 1933, 1, 
397-407.—Ten questions on each of five subjects, 
viz., economic-social, political, social, religious, and 
recreational, were selected, and for these any one of 
the answers “‘yes,”’ “no,” “undecided,” and “either 
will do”’ was expected to be given by 463 male and 
female students of colleges and upper classes of sec- 
ondary schools. In order to get a standard reaction 
pattern, each of a hundred answers of boys and girls 
was surveyed. With regard to economic-social, their 
thought tendencies were found to be neutral, i.e., 
midway, between right and left; to political, mod- 
erate generally; and to social, ethical and religious 
problems they were never radical, though progressive 
and social. . An individualism mark was calculated 
from answers deviated from the standard opinion, 
a skepticism mark from answers “undecided,” and 
a progressive mark from those which were assumed 
to be progressive in their contents. These three marks 
were considered in respect to school grade and sex 
difference. It was found that with the progress of 

















school years skepticism tendencies are prone to 
decrease, clear-cut attitudes gradually being taken, 
and thought comes to become progressive generally.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2682. Hoven, A. E. Zur Psychologie der Brand- 
stifterin. (The psychology of the female incendiary.) 
Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1932, 
23, 456-468.—Hoven studied the literature on 148 
cases of female incendiarism, and classifies them in 
three psychological groups: (1) cases acting on the 
ground of directly understandable motives and 
intelligible reactions; (2) cases acting on the ground 
of motives which are based on an abnormal change 
of the total personality (psychoses); (3) cases acting 
on the ground of primary emotional outbreaks. 
Bibliography.—W. Beck (Boston, Mass.) 

2683. Husse, R. Epileptiker und Epileptoide im 
Strafvollzug. (Epileptics and epileptoids in prison.) 
Monatssch. §. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1932, 23, 
345—354.—Husse gives a concise study of the effects of 
imprisonment on epileptics. He estimates them as 2 
to 3% of the total prison population, and asks (be- 
cause of their relatively large number, their remark- 
able contribution to criminality in quantitative and 
qualitative respects, and their specific sensitiveness to 
institutional pressure) for special consideration for 
them within the penological system. Bibliography.— 
W. Beck (Boston, Mass.) 

2684. Jenkins, R.L. A measurement of attraction 
of communities. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 
123-135.—A set of formulas are presented for the 
measurement of attraction of urban centers of con- 
vergent migratory movement, and for the measure- 
ment of the mobility of local population, based upon 
observations of actual migratory movements. By 
this method, the author found the following order of 
cities in a scale of attraction of urban centers to 
graduate physicians: Los Angeles, New York, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Detroit, St. Louis.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2685. Kelly, J. P. Studies in nasality. Arch. 
Speech, 1934, 1, 25-42.—The author studied the 
amount of nasality contained in the five principal 
English vowels, 00, 0, ah, a, ee, in terms of time for 
two groups of subjects: (1) those judged by experts 
to have superior voices (25 subjects) and (2) those 
judged to have extremely nasal voices (25 subjects). 
The vowels were optically recorded on photographic 
paper by means of two phoneloscopes connected by 
means of rubber tubing to nasal olives and a Scripture 
mouth piece. The records showed the duration of 
voice vibration from both nose and mouth for each 
vowel. The results show that all of the subjects 
speak with considerable nasal resonance for all vowels 
studied. The superior voices, however, have con- 
siderably less nasality than the voices judged as 
extremely nasal. In each group there is less nasality 
for the open vowel ah than for the more constricted 
oo and ee. The magnitude of the nasal element in 
vowels varies with the closeness of the vowel. When 
nasal consonants precede or follow the vowel the 
nasal element is increased. This increase is greater 
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for the poorer voices. Superior voices tend to con- 
centrate energy in a narrower frequency band than 
the badly nasal voices. There is no relation between 
the magnitude of the nasal factor and the pitch of the 
vowel. There is a direct relation between the size 
of the mouth opening and the degree of nasality among 
the subjects studied.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


2686. Kelly, K. P., & Higley, L. B. A contribution 
to the X-ray study of tongue position in certain 
vowels. Arch. Speech, 1934, 1, 84-95.—From ten 
subjects the authors obtained forty roentgenograms 
of the four vowels 00, ah, o and ee. The mid-lines of 
the hard and soft palate and the tongue were painted 
with a barium paste to make the tissues opaque. The 
head of each subject was fixated by means of a head 
“‘positioner.”” The purpose of the experiment was to 
add further evidence to the problem of tongue position 
during the phonation of the given vowels. The 
exposures required 4 seconds. The results show that, 
contrary to the findings of Russell, the tongue as- 
sumes a “characteristic and similar formation’’ for 
given vowels as articulated by different individuals 
when the head is fixated. The tongue assumes a 
“highly characteristic and similar position and forma- 
tion” for a given vowel when articulated by the same 
individual at different times when the head is fixated. 
The traditional vowel triangle is valid for all vowels 
studied except 0. The high point of the tongue for 
this vowel is lower and back of that for 00, whereas 
the traditional vowel triangle has it lower and in 
front of the 00.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


2687. Krout, M. H. The province of social psy- 
chiatry. /. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 155-—159.— 
Social psychiatry emphasizes deviate .behavior in 
social situations. It thus deals with the social causa- 
tion of fears, obsessions, anxieties, impulses, conver- 
sions, persistent infantile patterns and compensatory 
behavior. It is interested in mass movements such 
as financial crazes, booms, migrations and rushes, 
panics and stampedes, and war manias. From the 
point of view of adjustments affected by deviate 
personalities it studies revivals, mob action, political 
campaigns, and organized gang rule.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2688. Lewis, D., & Tiffin, J. A psychophysical 
study of individual differences in speaking ability. 
Arch. Speech, 1934, 1, 43-60.—The purpose of this 
study is to establish a physical basis for individual 
differences in speaking ability. Six male voices, 
selected so that a wide range of speaking ability was 
covered, were recorded on a phonographic record 
while reading an ‘“‘informative sentence.’”’ The voices 
were then ranked by 301 college students by the 
method of “‘comparative judgment” as to general 
effectiveness, effective use of pitch variations, effec- 
tive use of loudness variations, and pleasing quality. 
The voices were then transcribed from the records to 
photographic film and the physical aspects of the 
voices studied to determine individual differences of 
pitch, intensity and timbre which might have been 
used as a basis for ranking the voices by the judges. 
The results show: (1) Pitch: the better voices do not 
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use the widest pitch range, but tend to use pitches 
falling within an octave in a manner suggestive of 
a normal distribution; a high pitch level is not a 
handicap to general effectiveness. (2) Intensity: the 
better voices tend to use a larger number of percep- 
tible loudness changes than do the poorer ones; the 
better voices also stressed articles and prepositions 
less than did the poorer ones. (3) Timbre: the better 
voices exhibited greater consistency in the acoustic 
spectra of five wave groups than did the poorer ones; 
the better voices show a “preponderant amount of 
total energy in one component or two adjacent com- 
ponents,” whereas the poorer voices distributed 
the energy among several components.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 


2689. Lynch, G. E. A phonophotographic study of 
trained and untrained voices reading factual and 
dramatic material. Arch. Speech, 1934, 1, 10-25.— 
The author studied “phonophotographic” records of 
the speech of 25 experienced readers and actors and 
25 untrained college freshmen while reading passages 
of factual and dramatic material. The purpose of 
the experiment was to determine quantitatively what 
constitutes effective “platform reading.’’ Data from 
each group were compared for: (1) relative time given 
to each syllable; (2) average pitch of each syllable 
relative to the median; (3) average inflection of each 
syllable; and (4) classification of inflections by type 
for each syllable. The results show a wider variability 
within the trained group than among the untrained. 
“In spite of this variability . certain consistent 
tendencies among the trained readers differentiated 
them from the members of the untrained group. 
Trained readers used longer pauses between phrases 

. . a much slower rate of speech within phrases 
for the third (emotional) passage, a wider pitch range 
and greater pitch variation for all passages, a more 
marked tendency to set off significant words by using 
large inflections and a significantly greater tendency 
to use more complex and few simple pitch inflections. 

Both groups raised the pitch level in the expres- 
sion of emotion, the passage expressing anger exhibit- 
ing the greater rise."" The author believes that the 
variability among the trained readers can be taken 
as justification for individual interpretation of 
material, and that the study indicates certain broad 
principles which should guide the individual in the 
development of his powers of expression.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 


2690. Mather, J. The unconscious significance of 
fairyland. Aust. J. Psychol. & Phil., 1933, 11, 258- 
274.—The similarity between the myths of primitive 
man and the dreams and fantasies of civilized persons 
led the followers of Freud to account for the former 
in terms of the same hypotheses by which they have 
interpreted the latter. But no one motive can pro- 
vide a satisfactory explanation of these phenomena, 
and a number of myths are examined and interpreted 
from the points of view of Adler and Jung. The fairy 
tale is very largely an imaginary compensation for 
feelings of inferiority, the mental and physical 
In this, the 


restrictions of man's mortal existence. 
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first section of the article, fairyland, like the land of 
the dead or Paradise, is described as a region which 
permits a retreat from reality.—C. B. Shaw (Boston 
University ). 

2691. yoga: F. Forensische Psychiatrie. 
Auf dem Wege zu einem nationalsozialistischen 
Strafrecht. (Forensic psychiatry. On the way toa 
national-socialistic penal code.) Fortsch. Neur. Psy- 
chiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1934, 6, 60-75.—The article is 
concerned mainly with the recent laws attendant upon 
the Hitler regime. The author points out that the 
present doctrine of free-will directs punishment to 
the doer rather than for the deed. The sentence: 
“the malefactor is not responsible for his act’’ will 
never be popular under these conditions. The various 
laws concerning danger to public health, marriage 
laws, protection of the family, protection of the 
state organization, and other laws proposed in the 
national socialist penal code published by a group 
of Nazi jurists last summer are discussed in detail. 
Mention is also made of the laws for preventing con- 
tinuation of inheritable diseases, although these are 
not penal laws. Among the diseases considered in 
the sterilization program are: congenital feeble- 
mindedness, schizophrenia, manic-depressive psy- 
choses, inherited epilepsy, Huntington's chorea, 
inherited blindness, inherited deafness, and very 
great deformities which are inherited. There is a 
bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (Newark, Del.) 

2692. Middlemore, M. The treatment of bewitch- 
ment in a Puritan community. Jnt. J. Psychoanal., 
1934, 15, 41-58.—A brief description is given of the 
Salem witchcraft epidemic, together with psycho- 
analytic interpretation of the various occurrences. 
The symptomatology derived from the lodging of 
a devil within the victim. Recognized principles 
of therapy were exorcism, achieved by passive sub- 
mission to coitus or its symbolic equivalent, replace- 
ment of the devil by identification with supernatural 
powers, achieved by active coitus or its symbolic 
equivalent, or by homeopathic identification with the 
source of evil, and rites of undoing. Available cura- 
tive measures at Salem were confession, passive 
submission to replacement of the devil by a benign 
spirit, and active association with supernatural 
powers. This latter measure, by allowing a successful 
male identification, permitted due release of sadistic 
impulses, expressed by transference of evil to a scape- 
goat or to the witch and by the elimination of atti- 
tudes of submission in cures by grace.—M. H. Erick- 
son (Worcester State Hospital). 


2693. Molitch, M., & Eccles, A. K. Serum cal- 
cium in juvenile delinquents. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1934, 4, 73-78.—Serum calcium studies of 511 
inmates of a school for delinquents indicate that the 
blood calcium of this group is within normal limits and 
that there is no relation between calcium:metabolism, 
mental development, and personality deviation.— 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2694. Munro, T. Art tests and research in art 
education. Western Arts Asso., 1933, 17, No. 6, 1-16. 
—Discussion under the following headings: ‘‘Some 

















proposed tests and their fallacies,’’ “Tests of art 
appreciation,” ‘‘Tests of creative ability in art,” and 
“Scientific method in research.’”’ Adverse criticisms 
of commonly used art tests are presented.—P. R. 
Farnsworth (Stanford). 


2695. Murray, E., & Tiffin, J. An analysis of some 
basic aspects of effective speech. Arch. Speech, 1934, 
1, 61-81.—‘‘Twelve basic measures relating to pitch, 
intensity, and time were recorded on a photographic 
record from each of 156 voices, which had been pre- 
viously classified by speech pathologists as ‘poor,’ 
‘good,’ or ‘trained. There were 88 poor voices, 
45 good voices and 23 trained voices. The average 
for each measure was computed for each group and 
treated statistically to determine which of the meas- 
ures differentiated between the three classes of 
speakers. A further secondary analysis was made of 
the 88 poor voices in terms of the same twelve meas- 
ures to determine how various kinds of voice deficien- 
cies are related to certain specific factors." The 
results show that there was a progressively increasing 
amount of variability, or flexibility, from the poor 
to the good to the trained voices. This increased 
flexibility of superior voices appeared in total pitch 
range, syllabic inflectional range, variability in 
syllabic intensity, variability in length of phonations, 
and variability in the duration of unvoiced segments. 
The superior voices also showed a greater absolute 
duration of phonation than the poor voices. The 
special analysis of the poor voices in regards to pitch 
intensity and time only show general tendencies; any 
adequate analysis must also include timbre.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2696. Ninck, J. Grafologie. Die Kunst, aus der 
Handschrift den Charakter abzulesen. (Graphology. 
The art of reading character from handwriting.) 
Leipzig: Verl. f. Kunst u. Wissenschaft, 1934. Pp. 48. 
RM. 0.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2697. Ogden, C. K. The system of Basic English. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934. Pp. ix + 320. 
$2.50.—The book is in three parts, the last two being 
in Basic English. The first part deals with general 
questions and answers on the plan of simplifying 
English along the lines proposed; the second explains 
the techniques in detail; and the third is devoted 
to numerous examples drawn from ten spheres of 
communication. There is an appendix on conjuga- 
tion, an index to the 850 Basic words, and a general 
index.— R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2698. Pear, T. H. The future of speech. The 
Listener, Dec. 25, 1932.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2699. Pessin, J.. & Husband, R. W. Effects of 
social stimulation on human maze learning. J. Abn. 
& Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 148-154.—Social stimuli 
provided by silent observers (one or two) had no 
significant effect upon the efficiency of human maze 
learning. No statistically reliable differences were 


found between the stimulated and the control groups 
used. There was some evidence that learning in the 
presence of spectators produces greater variability 
of performance among subjects.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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2695-2706 


2700. Pressey, S. L., & Pressey, L. C. A compari- 
son of the emotional development of Indians belong- 
ing to different tribes. J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 
535-541.—On the basis of the Pressey interest-atti- 
tude tests Indian children tend to be retarded emo- 
tionally. “It is suggested that the test scores may 
reflect the degree to which a group of Indians has 
been exposed to white man’s ideals, manners, customs, 
attitudes, and so on.” —R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 


2701. Richard, L. Le criminel occasionnel. (The 
occasional criminal.) Lyon: Bosc & Rion, 1932. 
Pp. 60.—The occasional criminal is usually feeble- 
minded and alcoholic and is generally impulsive.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2702. Robinson, F. P. An aid for improving read- 
ing rate. J. Educ. Res., 1934, 27, 453-455.—Training 
was given by breaking up the material into phrases 
equal to a single eye movement and apprehension 
span.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2703. Robinson, F. P., & McCollom, F.H. Read- 
ing rate and comprehension accuracy as determi- 
nants of reading test scores. /. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 
25, 154-157.—A study of a group of good readers 
and a group of poor ones leads to two conclusions: 
(1) “although good readers are superior to poor 
readers in both rate of reading and accuracy of 
comprehension, efficiency in the former is the greater 
determinant of their reading test superiority,’’ and 
(2) “‘good readers show a greater degree of superiority 
to poor readers on questions covering more difficult 
comprehension levels than on questions concerning 
verbal memory. It is to be noted, however, that 
reading tests probably do not tap depth of compre- 
hension very much. These conclusions represent 
criticisms of present reading tests and not a descrip- 
tion of the most valuable type of reading.’’-—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 


2704. Rohden, — v. Gibt es unverbesserliche 
Verbrecher? (Are there incorrigible criminals?) 
Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1933, 
24, 74-92.—Rohden gives a comprehensive survey 
of the question, showing that there are certain types 
of criminals, most of them characterized in their 
criminal habits by the dominance of endogenous 
factors, who are to be considered incorrigible, or, as 
he prefers to put it, chronically unfit for freedom 
(fretheitsunfahig). He discusses at length the various 
problems of diagnosis and prognosis, and urges follow- 
up studies ( Katamnesen) for the purpose of controlling 
and improving our measures. Bibliography.—W. 
Beck (Boston, Mass.) 

2705. Sakuma, K. Kokugo onseigaku gaisetsu. 
(General introduction to Japanese phonetics.) Tokyo: 
Dobunkwan, 1933. Pp. 301 + 123.—A revised and 
enlarged work compiled from the author’s former 
writings. —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2706. Selling, L. S., & Stein, S. P. Vocabulary 
and argot of delinquent boys. Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 
39, 674-677.—A vocabulary study of one hundred 
boys at the St. Charles Corrective School and com- 
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parison with a high-school group from an area of low 
delinquency indicated that the argot of the delinquent 
boy is somewhat characteristic of his group, and serves 
to differentiate it from the general population. Since 
the delinquent boy comes usually from an inadequate 
cultural background, he is handicapped when tested 
on a measure of intelligence that involves verbal 


responses.— (Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


2707. Sletto, R. F. Sibling position and juvenile 
delinquency. Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 39, 657-669.—A 
study of the significance of sibling position in delin- 
quency was made by comparing 1046 Minneapolis 
school children, legally adjudicated delinquent, with 
non-delinquent children selected at random from 
groups matched with each delinquent for age, sex, 
and size of sibship. A new classification of sibling 
positions was employed which designated the sex of 
the siblings of the marked child. Delinquency ratios 
were higher for girls whose siblings were all brothers 
than for girls whose siblings were all sisters. For 
boys this was true only when in the intermediate 
positions. In general, delinquency ratios are high 
for children who are in sibling positions involving 
the presence of younger siblings of each sex, and low 
for children in positions involving the presence of 
elder siblings of each sex. The ratios are somewhat 
higher for both boys and girls when elder siblings are 
of the same sex and younger siblings are of the 
opposite sex than when the reverse is true. The 
explanation of differences in delinquency ratios for 
children in various sibling positions may lie in the 
roles which children play in intra-family interaction. 

(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


2708. Smith, J. R. An analytical study of the 
factors involved in learning to appreciate literature. 
20th Ann. Conf. Educ. Meas. I. U. School Educ. 
Bull., 1933, 10, 47-69.—A questionnaire study of the 
opinion of teachers of English on the factors involved 
in learning literature appreciation. The important 
factors are ‘‘mental set or attitude’’ and “‘perception 
of a goal or objective,"’ while technical details of 
literary craftsmanship are unimportant. Bibliog- 
raphy.—C. M. Louttié (Indiana). 


2709. Spaeth, S. The art of enjoying music. 


New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1933. Pp. xiv + 451. 
$2.50.—The author presents a complete survey of 
the appreciational aspects of music, with no prerequi- 
sites whatever. The early chapters are given to 
fundamentals of time, rhythm, harmony, melody, 
timbre, and form; there follow chapters on the major 
forms, particularly the sonata, polyphonic forms, 
program music, the Lied, sacred music, cantata and 
oratorio, the opera and music-drama, overtures, 
chamber music, march, dance and ballet, and sym- 
phony. Later chapters deal with piano and organ 
and other solo instruments, modernism and jazz, 
analysis of music, and the history of music. There 
are appendices on the reading of notes and trans- 
position, a biographical list of composers, a glossary 
of terms, questions for use in class work, and a full 
index.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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2710. Stanton, H. M. Testing the cumulative key 
for prognosis of musical achievement. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 45—53.—It is found that individual 
differences in musical talent, as diagnosed by a battery 
of measures applied to freshmen in a four-year course 
in a university music school, are predictive of success- 
ful graduation.—J/. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2711. Strong, E. K., Jr., Bell, R., Bond, G., Camp- 
bell, M. A., Lewerenz, A. S., & Misaki, H.K. Vo- 
cational aptitudes of second-generation Japanese in 
the United States. Stanford University,’ Calif.: 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1933.—This is a detailed study, 
dealing with the educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities offered to American-born Japanese, based 
upon the comparative results achieved by Japanese 
and whites in various tests of occupational aptitudes. 
9 charts are given showing comparative physical and 
motor measurements; intellectual capacities are indi- 
cated in 13 tables; art ability measurements are shown 
in 41 tables and charts; and 20 very detailed tables 
point out the vocational interests of second-generation 
Japanese and their relationship to those of whites. 
The value of the ability to speak both English and 
Japanese, and the extent to which this ability is 
developed, are shown in 8 tables; 5 more are devoted 
to measurements of personality; 9 to honesty and 
trustworthiness; while 14 indicate the superior record 
of the Japanese in connection with crime and delin- 
quency. The conclusions drawn from this study are 
that there are but very slight differences between 
whites and second-generation Japanese. The latter 
are smaller and inferior in strength tests, but they 
are quicker in the majority of reaction and co-ordina- 
tion tests, while in most other respects the scores of 
both races are sufficiently similar to support the con- 
clusion that Japanese and whites should enter the 
same occupations in practically the same proportions. 
—L. S. Selling (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


M. The werewolf. London: 
15/.—R. R. Willough- 


2712. Summers, 
Routledge, Kegan Paul, 1933. 
by (Clark). 

2713. Sward, K. Temperament and direction of 
achievement. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 406-429.— 
An attempt to determine certain intellectual and 
temperamental characteristics of campus leaders 
by test methods is reported. The 125 campus leaders 
were found to come from a superior socio-economic 
group and to excel the control group by about the 
same amount in aptitude and scholarship. The 
Heidbreder introversion rating scale showed a certain 
halo surrounding the leader, especially in the case of 
women. Individual tendencies appeared to charac- 
terize the smaller sub-groups, such as the extraversion 
of campus politicians and intelligence of debaters.— 
E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


2714. Tang, H. C. Psychology of the elementary- 
school handwriting. Chung Hwa Educ. Rev. (Chi- 
nese), 1933, 21, No. 1, 67-74; No. 2, 69-76; No. 3, 
59-64; No. 4, 63-68; No. 5, 75-78.—This paper is a 
rather comprehensive review and summary of the 
various experimental findings for certain major prob- 
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lems in the psychology of English handwriting. 
Among the topics discussed are: (1) analysis of the 
sensori-motor movements in handwriting; (2) in- 
fluence of age and grade upon performance in hand- 
writing; (3) sex difference in graphology as well as in 
speed and quality of handwriting; (4) relation between 
handwriting and personal character and intelligence; 
(5) relationship of performance in handwriting and in- 
dividual difference; (6) coordination of the movements 
of arm, elbow, wrist, and fingers in handwriting; (7) 
the sitting position and posture in handwriting; (8) the 
relative position of the lines written and the arm; (9) 
age to begin formal practice of handwriting; (10) time 
assignment in the practice of handwriting; (11) rela- 
tion between quality and speed in handwriting; (12) 
measurement of hand writing—uniformity of slant, 
uniformity of alignment, quality of line, letter forma- 
tion, and spacing; (13) motivation of elementary- 
school pupils to handwriting; and (14) methods of 
teaching handwriting. The author says that a forth- 
coming paper will be devoted to a detailed discus- 
sion of the various solved and unsolved problems in 
the psychology of Chinese handwriting.—C.-F. Wu 
(Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 

2715. Thieme, R. Zum Problem des Riickfalls, 
(The problem of recidivism.) Monatssch. f. Krim- 
psychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1932, 23, 568—-572.—Thieme 
ascribes the inefficiency of imprisonment to the 
essential differences between institutional and normal 
forms of life. While normal life requires active ad- 
justment, institutional life is satisfied by passive 
subordination, which hampers the development of 
those abilities needed for normal adjustment. The 
problems involved are elucidated by the reports on 
four cases of recidivism.—W. Beck (Boston, Mass.) 


2716. Tinker, M. A., & Frandsen, A. Evaluation 
of photographic measures of reading. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 96-100.—‘‘From our analysis of 
performance in reading various kinds of material by 
several groups of subjects we may draw the following 
conclusions concerning photographic measures of 
reading: (1) Both perception time and fixation fre- 
quency are closely related to each other and conse- 
quently are highly satisfactory measures of reading 
ability as here defined. (2) Regression frequency is 
moderately correlated with speed and hence is only a 
fair measure of reading ability. (3) Pause duration, 
because of variable correlations with speed, is in 
general a poor measure of reading ability, particularly 
in special reading situations.”"—J. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 

2717. Tu, T. C., & Chiang, C.K. An investigation 
of the frequently used vocabulary of children and 
adults. Educ. & Masses (Chinese), 1933, 4, 1445- 
1463.—The author first discusses the meaning and 
importance of an investigation of vocabulary, then 
reviews the previous work on this problem, and finally 
presents the results of his own study. The method of 
study is to collect and analyze various popular readers 
and reading matter for children and adults, give a 
statistical treatment of the vocabularies thus analyzed, 
arrange the frequently used words in an order of fre- 
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quency and compare, and then reduce them to a most 
popular and most frequently used vocabulary. The 
results are summarily given in 9 tables, viz., (1) num- 
ber and percentage of words used by the different 
classes of people, (2) number and percentage of the 
single words used by the different classes of people, 
(3) frequency order of the 100 words most frequently 
used by children, (4) frequency order of the 100 
words most frequently used by the masses, (5) fre- 
quency order of the 100 words most frequently used 
by merchants, (6) frequency order of the 100 words 
most frequently used in general, and (7) to (9) a 
comparison of the frequency order of words used by 
children and adults.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. 
Psychol., Shanghai). 


2718. Tufts, J. H. America’s social morality. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1933. Pp. 376. $2.40.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2719. U.S. Children’s Bureau. Juvenile court 
statistics 1931. Based on information supplied by 
ninety-two courts. Fifth annual report. U.S. Child. 
Bur. Pub., 1933, No. 222. Pp. 62.—The actual num- 
ber of courts from which reports were secured is 
169, according to an appendix. This represents courts 
serving about 20% of the population of the United 
States. The tables and analyses are based on 60,000 
delinquent cases, 22,000 dependency and neglect 
cases, and 18,500 other cases.—C. M. Louttit (In- 
diana). 

2720. Webster, J. B. Interests of Chinese stu- 
dents. Shanghai: Univ. Shanghai Bookstore, 1932. 
Pp. 166. $1.15.—Tabulates answers of students 
from 12 to 25 years of age in various types of schools 
in many parts of China; 4640 male and 842 female 
students. Twice as many preferred mental as pre- 
ferred physical activities. The games most favored: 
competitive—ball and tennis; cooperative—football, 
basketball. Occupations most chosen: professional 
and business; reasons given by boys, national 41.2%, 
egoistic 17.9%, altruistic 13.5%; by girls, national 
25.9%, egoistic 12.3%, altruistic 27.9%. Things 
most desired: reading matter—modern literature, 
Bible and ethics preferred. Favorite heroes: Christ, 
Sun Yat Sen, Confucius. Fears: wild animals, bad 
men, disgrace, failure, spirits, parents. Virtues 
preferred : studiousness, diligence, patriotism, honesty. 
Vices disliked: sex immorality, gambling, laziness, 
smoking. Deities most believed in: God, Christ, 
Confucius. More believe God indifferent to conduct 
of men than believe that he cares. More love God 
than are indifferent to him. Friends: 60% had less 
than five intimate friends; they talked together about 
personal affairs, studies, and national affairs, girls 
chiefly the first. Less than half wish to be married; 
reasons, age and desire to study. Desire to choose 
mate: boys, 50.1%, girls, 13.2%. Do not desire to 
choose mate: boys, 16.2%, girls, 11%.—E. A. Kirk- 
patrick (Leominster, Mass.) 

[See also abstracts 2481, 2532, 2540, 2550, 2551, 
2553, 2562, 2570, 2576, 2579, 2580, 2582, 2600, 
2602, 2622, 2633, 2641, 2642, 2754, 2755, 2757, 
2764, 2808, 2822, 2825, 2829, 2831, 2836. ] 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


2721. Balchin, N. M. Time experiments in hoeing. 
Human Fector, 1932, 6, 12-25.—Timing of 4 workers 
engaged in hoeing suggested that the men were work- 
ing far below their maximum capacity. The work 
curves reached an early peak followed by a steep and 
rapid fall—this fall being due not so much to a slowing 
of the essential movements as to a steady increase 
in the number of pauses made. This increase was 
unquestionably due to boredom rather than to fatigue. 
A simple form of incentive resulted in an increase of 
over 86% in output during a period of 144 hours.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2722. Balchin, N. M. A psychological approach 
to market research. Human Facior, 1933, 7, 375-385. 

The author criticizes current methods of market 
research, mainly on the ground of the unreliability 
of the questionnaire method. Customers’ statements 
of preference, and of their reasons for buying a certain 
brand, may seldom be deliberately false, but they are 
very liable to be distorted by unconscious motives 
or by the influence of the investigator. The function 
of the market research worker is not merely to collect 
but to interpret such data in the light of psychological 
knowledge—and, in view of the results obtained, to 
make constructive suggestions for new or improved 
products. Wherever possible, such products should 
be “tried out’ on a representative sample of the 
public before being placed on the market.—WM. 
Horsey (National Institute of Industrial Psychology). 


2723. Balchin, N. M. On wasting time. Human 

tor, 1934, 8, 1-15.—The author maintains that 
the chief source of wasted time in industry is not 
idleness but misdirected effort, due, for example, to 
over-organization, lack of a sense of proportion, re- 
fusal to delegate responsibility, or failure to plan 
work and apportion time in advance. He supports 
this contention with numerous first-hand examples.— 
M. Horsey (National Institute for Industrial Psy- 
chology 


2724. Crowden, G. P. The practical value of 
physiology to industry. Human Factor, 1934, 8, 
57-69.—A summary of recent European work on the 
application of physiology to industry in connection 
with muscular work and fatigue, noise, lighting and 
ventilation.—M. Horsey (National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology). 


2725. Goldstern, N., & Putnoky, F. An experi- 
ment in the lighting of jute mills. Human Factor, 
1932, 6, 238-243.—The results of providing stronger 
lamps, fitted with special reflectors, in a jute-weaving 
shed are described. The improved lighting led to 
an increase in output of 13.7% during the period of 
artificial illumination. These results are particularly 
significant, since they were obtained on the coarsest 
and most straightforward type of weaving. In fine 
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linen or cotton weaving, light exerts a far greater 
influence on production and correspondingly better 
results would be expected from its improvement.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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2726. Gregg, F. The resistance of employees to 
co- ership schemes. Human Factor, 1932, 6, 
222-227.—The author discusses the reasons for em- 
ployees’ resistance to co-partnership schemes.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2727. Habbe, S. The selection of student nurses. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 564-580.—Ratings given 
by a psychologist in a 30- to 60-minute interview to a 
group of 20 student nurses yield rank order correla- 
tions of .78 + .06 with grades, .40 + .13 with super- 
visors’ ratings and .81 + .06 with grades and supervi- 
sors’ ratings combined. Age, intelligence and Thur- 
stone personality schedule scores do not appear to 
be significantly related to success in nursing training. 
Cases studied and reasons for resignation are con- 
sidered in detail—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 


2728. Hall, O. M. Attitudes of unemployed and 
employed engineers. Person. J., 1933, 12, 222-228.— 
A group of 360 unemployed engineers and a group of 
employed engineers were compared with reference 
to their occupational morale, attitudes toward em- 
ployers as a class, and attitude toward religion. 
Relationships between morale and varying degrees 
of financial insecurity of the former group and between 
morale and differences in feelings of job security in the 
latter group were also sought. The greatest difference 
between the two groups was in occupational morale. 
Attitudes toward employers showed similar differ- 
ences, while attitudes toward religion were only 
slightly different. Differences were also found in 
comparing morale and financial status within the 
unemployed group and the job security in the em- 
ployed group.—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 


2729. Hart, E.G. The art and science of organiza- 
tion. I, I. Human Factor, 1933, 7, 333-340; 386- 
393.—An attempt to analyze the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying all forms of organization, with 
particular reference to military and industrial or- 
ganization.—M. Horsey (National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology). 


2730. Jennings, J. R. Movement study in stamp- 
ing. Human Factor, 1933, 7, 398-400.—A description 
of a simple improvement in a stamping process, 
which produced an increase in output of approxi- 
mately 40%.—M. Horsey (National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology). 


2731. Katin, L. Craft distinction in the factory. 
Human Factor, 1932, 6, 302-305.—The author, him- 
self a non-apprenticed workman, describes the 
prejudice which exists in the factory against such a 
worker. He sets forth the view that apprenticeship 
should be compulsory for everybody, from the 
manager downwards. The apprenticeship system 
raises many important and complicated questions 
which should be studied by a conference of em- 
ployers and trade unions.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2732. Kerr, W. H., & Weinland, J.D. Muscular 
tivity as a trade test. J. Appi. Psychol., 1933, 
17, 550-558.—Athletes are superior to athletes out 
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of training and to non-athletes, on the back and leg 
dynamometer and the hand dynamometer, in a task 
requiring the subjects to exert an equal force three 
times. Workers engaged in manual tasks are superior 
to students in a task requiring the subjects to exert 
(with either hand) an equal force three times on an 
ordinary kitchen scale. But the same task requiring 
the use of legs shows the student group to be superior 
to the manual workers. Ability in a specially con- 
structed “thread test’’ appears to be significantly 
related to grades of students in sewing classes. ‘“‘If 
muscular perceptivity is involved in skilled muscular 
work and can be tested, as our results indicate, it 
should be possible to devise and try out trade tests 
on a much more economical basis than is required by 
the unguided empirical method.”—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

2733. Kitson, H. D. A further study of the turn- 
over of psychologists. J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 
542-549.—An analysis of data based on the yearbooks 
(1920-1933) of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion shows “that in general the fate of psychologists 
follows economic fluctuations; in particular does the 
number of promotions reflect the ebb and flow of 
prosperity.” The relative number of resignations 
appears larger than the number of promotions. A 
list of 17 references is appended which may be useful 
to those seeking information regarding vocational 
opportunities in psychology.—R. S. Schultz (Psy- 
chological Corporation). 

2734. Lawe, F. W. The selection and training of 
university men in a department store. Human 
Factor, 1933, 7, 394-397.—A description of the 
methods employed for selecting and training univer- 
sity graduates for positions of responsibility in 
Harrods, Ltd., of London.—M. Horsey (National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology). 


2735. Lee, C. A. Some notes on incentives in 
industry. Human Factor, 1932, 6, 180-186.—Accord- 
ing to the author, financial incentives have a certain 
value, but they are not in themselves sufficient to 
produce the “will to work.”" The present article 
urges the importance of non-financial incentives, 
especially those which appeal to the competitive 
spirit of the worker.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2736. Lorge, I. The prediction of vocational suc- 
cess. Person. J., 1933, 12, 189-197.—This paper 
summarizes the ten-year program of research carried 
out by Thorndike and his colleagues. 2500 boys and 
girls in New York City elementary schools, 14 years 
of age, were given tests of intellect, clerical ability, 
and mechanical adroitness in 1921-1922. Other 
facts of the educational history were gathered. Sub- 
sequently the vocational history of the same indi- 
viduals up to the age of 22 was followed. The study 
attempted to answer the question, “What is the 
significance of early school records and test scores for 
prediction and guidance?” Correlations were ob- 
tained between the various measures of educational 
and vocational history. None of the correlations 
was high enough to support the enthusiasts for 
vocational guidance. It was found that they were 


logical experiments on the effects of noise. 
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higher for age 20-22 than for age 18-20, pointing to 
the possibility that the prediction for later years may 
be better. That additional measures of human 
nature and behavior might improve the predictions 
is considered.—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 


2737. Margineanu, N. Psihotehnica in Germania. 
(Psychotechnique in Germany.) Cluj, Rumania: 
Inst. de Psihol., Univ. Cluj, 1929. Pp. vi + 82. 
Lei 60.—The book presents a review of psychotech- 
nical applications in Germany. The first part deals 
with the examination of drivers, street car drivers, 
and railroad personnel, as well as with the examina- 
tions undertaken by big factories and stores, such as 
Osram, AEG, Wertheim, etc. Methods and results 
are critically discussed. The second part concerns 
the organization of the offices for vocational guidance. 
Special attention is given to the offices in Berlin, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Hamburg and Munich. The 
methods of Bogen, Klemm, Stern, Rupp, Poppel- 
reuter, etc., are analyzed. The third part deals with 
the scientific management of labor, reviewing the 
studies of movements, environment, instruments, 
apprentice training, etc. The work of Lipmann, 
Hellpach, Sachsenberg, Moede, and Rupp is reviewed. 
The last chapter attempts to formulate a general 
plan for psychotechnical applications in Rumania.— 
N. Margineanu (Chicago). 


2738. Pear, T. H. What is child guidance? Man- 
chester, Eng.: Manchester Child Guidance Clinic, 
1933.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2739. Pear, T.H. Industrial psychology and public 
health. (Paper read at the Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, 1933, 1-6.)—A discussion of the 
problems and methods of investigation in industrial 
psychology and the extent to which research in the 
field has led to an improvement in working conditions 
with the consequent beneficial effect on the mental 
and physical health of the worker. The author 
stresses the need for training public health officials 
in the aims, methods and results of industrial psy- 
chology.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


2740. Pierce, W. O’D. A note on the selection of 
colour workers. Brit. J. Physiol. Optics, 1932, 7, 
159.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2741. Pollock, K. G., & Bartlett, M. A. Psycho- 
Indus. 
Health Res. Board Rep., 1932, No. 65. Pp. 37.— 
The authors report results which show that the 
noxious effect of noise on a mental or motor task is 
not very great, and that it diminishes with the 
automatization of the task and adaptation to the 
noise.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2742. Pope, A. C. R. The management of lads in 
industry. Human Factor, 1933, 7, 341-346.—The 
author, an industrial employer, discusses the types 
of work for which boy labor is best suited, and points 
out (with numerous practical examples) the need for 
a sympathetic understanding of adolescent psychology 
on the part of those controlling young workers.—M_ 
Horsey (National Institute of Industrial Psychology). 
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2743. Rodger, A. How and why the vocational 
psychologist studies temperament. //uman Factor, 
1934, 8, 48-53.—A description of the methods em- 
ployed by the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology in the study of temperamental traits for 
purposes of vocational guidance. Specific tests of 
temperament are little used, reliance being placed 
mainly on observation of the candidate while he is 
performing tests of intelligence and special abilities, 
and on a specially conducted interview in which he is 
encouraged to talk about his hobbies, ambitions, 
difficulties, etc. Much help is also obtained from 
forms sent to parents and schoolmasters, on which 
they record their impressions of the candidate before 
the examination.—M. Horsey (National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology). 


2744. Seymour, J. W. Some observations on 
inspection for appearance. //uman Factor, 1934, 8, 
96-100.—Workers engaged in inspecting articles 
which had to measure up to a certain visual standard 
of appearance showed wide differences in efficiency, 
the worst workers making two and a half times as 
many errors as the’best. A group of tests devised by 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
successfully distinguished the more from the less 
efhcient workers. The number of defective pieces 
passed was reduced by more than half by the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary movements in sorting and by the 
construction of a new sorting station at which the 
men could sit or stand at will. The effect of fatigue 
or boredom appears to be to lower the standard of 
inspection: the number of mistakes made remains 
approximately constant, but they include a larger 
proportion of faulty articles passed and a smaller pro- 
portion of good articles rejected.—M. Horsey (National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology). 


2745. Stefanescu, G. F. Selectiunea capacitatilor 
si orientarea profesionala. (Selection of capacities 
and vocational guidance.) Cluj, Rumania: Inst. de 
Psihol., Univ. Cluj, 1929. Pp. viii + 74. Lei 60.— 
After an historical introduction into the problem, 
which states the development of vocational guidance 
in Germany, America and France, there follows a 
systematic discussion of the nature and measurement 
of mental abilities and intelligence. Many statistical 
data are given concerning the frequency of job 
changes and the reasons. The main reason why some 
workers Occupy two or three and more jobs during 
their lives seems to be the lack of aptitudes. The 
man compelled to do a kind of activity which does not 
fit his natural aptitudes and interests lacks satisfac- 
tion in his daily work. He is continuously looking 
for another job, and at the first opportunity changes. 
The situation is different when the work fits the nat- 
ural abilities and interests of the worker. In such 
cases he integrates himself with his work and does it 
perhaps not with great pleasure, but without any 
feeling of pain. The next chapter deals with the 
classification of jobs and the abilities which they 
require, as well as with the variation of human 
abilities. It takes into consideration the variation 
of abilities required by different jobs and the varia- 
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tion of human abilities. The last part of the book 
presents a plan for the organization of vocational 
guidance offices in Rumania. It was accepted and 
followed by the Department of Labor of that coun- 
try.— N. Margineanu (Chicago). 


2746. Tyler, R. W. Education and research at a 
mechanics institute. VII. Measuring individual 
accomplishment. Person. J., 1933, 12, 213-221.—A 
description of the evolving program of measurement 
at Rochester Mechanics Institute, where an attempt 
is being made to furnish a means of determining the 
degree of success with which the institute as a whole 
is realizing its objectives.—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 


2747. Watson, W. F. The psychology of the pay 
envelope. Human Factor, 1933, 7, 354-364.—The 
author (himself a working man) maintains that most 
workers welcome payment by results, in principle, 
and that resistance to it has been caused mainly by 
arbitrary methods of rate-fixing and rate-cutting. 
He discusses various premium bonus systems, and 
concludes that straight piece rates are preferable 
to all such systems, since they can be understood 
by all workers and impress them as giving a “‘fair 
deal.”"—M. Horsey (National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology). 

2748. Zeisl, H. Market research in Austria. 
Human Factor, 1934, 8, 29-32.—A description by a 
member of the Oesterreichische Wirtschaftspsy- 
chologische Forschungsstelle of the technique em- 
ployed by that Institute in its market research 
investigations.—M. Horsey (National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology). 


[See also abstracts 2505, 2711, 2751, 2758, 2796, 
2797, 2845. ] 
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2749. Allen, E. P. Vocational guidance: the Bir- 
mingham experiment. Human Factor, 1932, 6, 170- 
173.—The experiment described in this report was 
closely similar to that conducted by the Institute of 
Industrial Psychology on 1200 London school children 
during the years 1924-30. Children leaving schools 
were given vocational guidance with the aid of psy- 
chological tests and their careers were followed up 
for 2 years and compared with thosé of a control 
group of children who had been advised in the usual 
way (without the aid of tests). The results indicate 
that the guidance, aided by test findings, was more 
satisfactory than that given under the usual methods. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2750. Almack, J. C., & Staffelbach, E.H. Method 
in teaching spelling. Elem. School J., 1933, 34, 175- 
186.—Experimental literature shows clearly that a 
systematic method in teaching spelling adds greatly 
to results. Pretesting is essential. Common needs 
should be cared for by group instruction; nevertheless, 
the greatest economy comes from teaching in terms of 
individual needs and through independent activity. 
Twenty-one studies are cited.— P. A. Wiity (North- 
western). 
























2751. Andrus, E. P. Choice of subjects and occu- 
pations. Occupations, 1934, 12, 78-84.—Group 
guidance activities of the school, the counselor’s 
preparation, development of the interview, and 
recording and follow-up are discussed relative to the 
counselor’s interview for assistance in the choice of 
subjects and occupations.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

2752. Burge, L. V. The interview technique as a 
means of diagnosing. J. Educ. Res., 1934, 27, 422- 
429.—The usual process of mental testing gives indi- 
cation of the end product, but none of the pupil’s 
method of work, which is extremely important for 
diagnosis. In order to overcome this difficulty, the 
author suggests an interview for the diagnosis of 
mathematical difficulties in which the pupil works 
his problems under the eye of the teacher, thus 
affording a qualitative as well as a quantitative pic- 
ture of the end product. Sample interviews of this 
sort are given, as well as a table of methods and 
error types for 2577 pupils from the 4th, 5th and 6th 
grades, divided into high and low sections.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2753. Buswell, G. T., Powers, S. R., Pierce, A. E., 
Whitford, W. G., Smith, H. J., Coon, B. L., Colburn, 
E., & Sharp, L. B. Selected references on elementary 
education. III. Elem. School J., 1933, 34, 209-228.— 
The compilers list and annotate 109 studies in eight 
fields of elementary school instruction.—P. A. Witty 
(Northwestern). 

2754. Caldwell, F. F.. & Mowry, M.D. The essay 
versus the objective examination as measures of 
the achievement of bi-lingual children. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1933, 24, 696-702.—It is found that language 
difficulty operates to penalize the Spanish-American 
pupils measured, when either type of examination is 
used, but that the handicap is greater with the essay 
than with the objective type. The handicap is greater 
in history than in English. The interpretations and 
implications of these results are discussed.—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 

2755. Caliver, A. A background study of negro 
college students. U.S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1933, No. 8. 
Pp. 132.—This report is a personnel study of some 
2300 students in negro colleges. Data are presented 
on such questions as previous educational history, 
educational, vocational, intellectual and social inter- 
ests, parents and siblings, and scholastic aptitude 
(A. C. E. Psychological Examination). The sig- 
nificance of the data for college personnel adminis- 
tration is pointed out.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

2756. Capron, V. L. The relative effect of three 
orders of arrangement of items upon pupils’ scores 
in certain arithmetic and spelling tests. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1933, 24, 687-695.—Items in tests of spell- 
ing, fundamental processes in arithmetic, and problem 
solving in arithmetic were arranged in three orders: 
easy to hard, hard to easy, and random. Application 
of the tests to 453 pupils in Grades V and VIII shows 
that order of arrangement has very little effect upon 
the scores. The few minor variations from this 


general conclusion are discussed.—/J. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 
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2757. Chen, C. Y. The educational effects of the 
motion pictures. Contemp. Critic (Chinese), 1933, 
No. 56, 21-23.—The author discusses the pros and 
cons of opinions concerning the educational effects 
of motion pictures. There are people who complain 
that motion pictures make learning too easy, resulting 
in superficial thinking and misunderstanding between 
teachers and students; and that they are usually 
presented too fast and the language used is too care- 
less and ungrammatical, consequently leading to bad 
effects only. There are also people who claim that, 
when utilized for the material of school subjects or 
lectures, the motion pictures due to their novelty 
and vividness will attract more attention from the 
audience and will make memory last longer because 
of the help of visual and auditory impressions. Be- 
sides, in scientific motion pictures minute things are 
magnified into huge ones and the educational effects 
are beyond doubt. The effects on political and social 
matters are also enormous; for instance, motion 
pictures are used as a weapon for advocating the 
party’s or nation’s policies in Soviet Russia and 
Italy.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shang- 
hai). 

2758. Chén, H. S., & Chéng, W. H. A survey of 
the vocational interests of the high-school girls. 
Educ. & Voc. (Chinese), 1934, Ser. No. 151, 19-25.— 
A questionnaire of vocational interests was given to 
a group of 500 students in 7 high schools for girls at 
Shanghai, representing the Junior High School I, 
II and III, and Senior High School I and II classes, 
each of 100 persons. It was found that (1) there 
was no marked tendency in the degree of decisiveness 
of vocational interests among the classes, and the 
percentage of undetermined cases was larger in girls 
than in boys, as revealed in another study; (2) among 
the vocations mentioned by the girls are education 
(32% of the total choices), commerce (29%), politics 
(12%), industry and agriculture (each 9%), medicine 
(8%), and others (1%); and (3) the most common 
factors which help to determine vocations are indi- 
vidual interests and social demands.—C.-F. Wu 
(Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 

2759. Chéng, T. H. The psychological elements 
in educational reform. Chung Hwa Educ. Rev. 
(Chinese), 1934, 21, 47-49.—Besides material ele- 
ments which are necessary for the success of an 
educational reform, there are at least three psycho- 
logical elements, the author points out, which are 
also indispensable. They are mental determination 
for reform, detailed and careful formulation of the 
reform plan, and men with ability and zeal for the 
execution of the plan. A brief discussion of each of 
these topics is given.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. 
Psychol., Shanghai). 

2760. Comas, J., & Lago, R. La prdctica de las 
pruebas mentales y de instruccién. (The use of 
mental and instructional tests.) Madrid: Rev. de 
Ped., 1933. Pp. 205.—Selection of tests for use in 
Spanish schools.—G. B. Camargo (Mexico City). 


2761. Cook, K. M., & Reynolds, F. E. The educa- 
tion of native and minority groups. A bibliography, 
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1923-1932. U. S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1933, No. 12. 
Pp. 57.—573 entries, including references on psycho- 
logical measurements of racial groups.—C. M. Louttst 
(Indiana). 

2762. Cowley, W. H. Financial retrenchment and 
lower grade students. /. Educ. Res., 1934, 27, 430- 
434.—A study of low-grade entrants at the Ohio 
State University, determined by low high-school 
rating and by being in the lower third on the Ohio 
State University Psychological Test. From a treat- 
ment of the results the author concludes “that it is 
impossible, with its present instruments of measure- 
ment, to reject students in the lowest third of high 
school scholarship groups or in the lowest third oi 
performance on the Ohio State University Psycho- 
logical Test, without eliminating a large percentage 
of students who are likely to do successful university 
work.” —S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2763. Emme, E. E. The adjustment problems of 
college freshmen. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1933. 
Pp. 125. $2.00.—Those adjustment problems which 
confront freshmen on the campus of a church college 
of 500 students in the middle west are investigated. 
From 137 freshmen, 73 were selected ‘‘on the basis of 


three criteria’: tests of intelligence and of neurotic 
tendency, and honor points earned in the first 
semester hey were also rated on Sims’ socio- 
economic status scale. Their degrees of adjustment to 
class work, religion, teachers, library, economic 
problems, etc., were determined by means of rather 
extended personal interviews. Data are presented 


in the form of classification tables, quotations from 


statements by individuals, etc. Results show the 
need for more attention to personal problems, inter- 
ests, and attitudes. Check lists for different sorts of 


problems are included, as well as a short bibliography. 
J. Peterson (George Peabody College). 
2764. Eurich, A. C. The photographic eye-move- 
ment records of successful and unsuccessful college 
students. J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 604-613.— 


Probation students were matched with successful 


college students on the bases of sex, major subject, 
and score on an intelligence test. For each group 
the average ranking on the intelligence test was 
slightly below the 20th percentile. The successful 
group compared with the probation group obtains 
higher scores in reading comprehension, but no 


significant differences appear in speed of reading. 
Photographic records of eye movement show that 
the successful students spend slightly less time in 
fixational pauses while reading, and that the duration 
and number of regressional fixations are slightly less, 
than for the probation students.—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

2765. Ford, E. G. College success and self- 
support. Ay. Person. Bull., 1934, No. 10, 3-4.—In 
this study the author sought to determine what 
effect one’s method of financing his way through 
college has on his academic success at the Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College. Comparisons 
were made of the number of grade points earned by 
721 students who paid their expenses in the following 
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ways: 307 with money saved before coming, 83 with 
money earned during the semester, 206 with money 
furnished by some one other than the student, and 
125 with borrowed money. Comparisons were also 
made of the scores on intelligence tests of the students 
in these groups. Ranking on average grade points 
earned shows that the working group ranked first, 
the group who borrowed second, the sent group third, 
and the group who saved last. When ranked accord- 
ing to average scores on intelligence tests, the working 
group again ranked first, the sent group second, the 
group who borrowed third and the group who saved 
last.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


2766. Fritz, R. A., & Rankin, N. R. The English 
handicap of junior-high-school pupils from foreign- 
speaking homes, and remedial suggestions. J. Educ. 
Res., 1934, 27, 412—421.—A total of 201 junior-high- 
school pupils at Arma, Kansas, were tested by the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability (Form A); 
the New Stanford Achievement Test (Form V), and 
the Sims Socio-Economic Score Card (Form C). 
These students were divided into three groups: (1) 
only English-speaking, (2) English- and foreign- 
speaking, and (3) usually foreign-speaking. After 
a statistical treatment of the results the authors 
conclude: ‘‘On the separate sections of the New 
Stanford Achievement Test the mean scores made 
by the English pupils usually excel those made by 
the foreign pupils. The differences between the 
mean scores of the two groups are greater on the 
English sections than on the non-English sections.”’ 
It is pointed out that the foreign pupils are usually 
older and come from poorer homes than the English 
pupils. Special instruction in English is recom- 
mended to overcome this difficulty.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 


2767. Gray, W. S., Lyman, R. L., Breed, F. S., 
Freeman, F. N., Tryon, R. M., & Parker, E. P. 
Selected references on elementary education. II. 
Elem. School J., 1933, 34, 130-147.—The compilers 
list and annotate 118 studies in six subject fields of the 
elementary school.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


2768. Hartmann, G. W., & Hamm, A. M. Varia- 
tions in affective tone of different areas of educational 
psychology. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 115-135.— 
A test of 234 items, selected from already published 
tests and distributed over the 4 topics, native traits, 
laws of learning, individual differences, and the 
psychology of school subjects, was rated with respect 
to ‘“‘pleasure” or “‘satisfaction”’ value by 300 students 
well distributed in different courses and colleges. The 
4 divisions of subject matter run, with respect to 
pleasure index, in decreasing order as follows: laws of 
learning, psychology of school subjects, native traits, 
and individual differences. Correlations are given 
between pleasure index and other variables. Data 
upon the conditions responsible for the preferential 
status of items are also published and pedagogical 
implications are discussed. The 234 items are 
appended in descending order of their average pleas- 
ure indices.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 




















2769. Ho, C. J., & Chéng, W. H. A personnel 
study of teachers in schools and colleges. Educ. & 
Voc. (Chinese), 1934, Ser. No. 152, 83-98.—An in- 
vestigation of the vocational histories of more than 
450 teachers by means of a questionnaire showed that 
81% of the men teachers and 60% of the women in 
the elementary schools received normal school educa- 
tion; 62% of the middle school teachers had college 
training; and 70% of the college professors, in addition 
to their college education at home, pursued advanced 
study in foreign countries. On the average, teachers 
of the elementary schools start with a salary of $31 
per month, reaching $40 at the end of 5 years. Middle 
school teachers begin at $65, and the amount in- 
creases to $75 after 5 years. The initial salary of the 
college instructors averages about $222, and the 
yearly increase brings the total to $328 at the end of 
5 years. The average age of the school teachers is 30, 
while that of the college professors is only 31. The 
women teachers of the elementary schools are about 
5 years younger. 85% of men teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools and about as many middle school teachers 
are married, while only 40% of women teachers have 
family burdens. About 66% of the college teachers 
are married. With the exception of women, all 
married teachers have about 2 children in the family. 
The survey also found that from 70 to 80% of the 
teachers secured their positions through friends and 
relatives. Among college instructors, 51% of them 
obtained their positions either by application or 
by invitation, while only 9.8% used the medium of 
friends and relatives. Public organizations, such as 
schools and vocational guidance bureaus, placed about 
10% of each group. Similar studies in other occupa- 
tions will follow.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Shanghai). 

2770. Hunt, E. P., & Smith, P. The training of 
teachers in psychological testing. Human Factor, 
1934, 8, 24-28.—A description of a year’s course of 
training in psychological testing organized by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, for 
elementary school teachers in Birmingham. At the 
conclusion of their training the teachers will cooperate 
with the Institute in carrying out a large-scale voca- 
tional guidance program in the district.—M. Horsey 
(National Institute of Industrial Psychology). 


2771. Hurd, A.W. Sex differences in achievement 
in physical science. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 70.— 
A reliable achievement test on the topic of electric 
lighting systems was given to 134 pairs of high-school 
boys and girls matched in age, grade and instructor. 
The boys were superior in the preliminary test, but 
on the final test, after 18 class periods of instruction, 
the difference between the sexes was considerably 
smaller.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2772. Kitson, H. D. Vocational guidance is not 
fortune telling: a reply to Dr. Lorge. Teach. Coll. 


Rec., 1934, 35, 372-—376.—The vocational counselor 
does not rely on tests and make predictions; ‘‘he helps 
the individual to become interested in worthy occu- 
pations . . 
inventory of his present assets. . 


. assists the individual in making an 
. assists the 
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individual to find a job when he needs it and to meet 
the problems which subsequently arise throughout 
his career.”’ Vocational guidance must offer constant 
service to the individual through his life. The value 
of counselling “‘can be determined only by following 
up a large number of persons who have had voca- 
tional guidance (not merely testing) and a com- 
parable group who have not had it, and by seeing 
if the former attain a higher degree of success.”’ 
Vocational guidance is not a science; “even at its 
highest development it will be only an art.’"—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 


2773. Koos, L. V., & Edwards, N. [Eds.] Se- 
lected references in education, 1933. Chicago: 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. ix + 190. $0.90.— 


More than 1100 references selected and annotated 
by recognized specialists in the various fields, and 
covering a period from April 1932 to the close of 
1933, are included in twenty lists published by The 
School Review and The Elementary School Journal. 
Subjects included are: organization, administration, 
and subject fields of secondary-school instruction; 
educational psychology; statistics and theory of test 
construction; guidance; higher education; public- 
school administration; preschool, parental, and 
kindergarten-primary education; exceptional children; 
foreign education; elementary-school instruction; 
and teacher education.—M. P. Montgomery (Fari- 
bault, Minn.) 


2774. Kung, C. C. A survey of one hundred and 
ten elementary-school students. Educ. Res. Ser., 
Exper. Elem. School Nat. Central Univ., 1933, No. 2. 
Pp. 84.—With the aim of improving school adminis- 
tration on the basis of the social background of the 
students, the Experimental Elementary School of 
the National Central University, Nanking, made a 
survey of the opinions of 110 pupils, about 18% of 
its total population. The results reveal many things 
which need encouragement or improvement. For 
example, the students advocate equal opportunity 
of education for both sexes. They suggest that the 
school authorities should invite the cooperation of 
their educated parents, that the families should be 
asked to provide for subsidiary reading matters, 
and that certain bad habits such as vanity and 
laziness should be discouraged. The great majority 
of the students admit that they welcome their 
teachers just because the latter are amiable. Most 
of the students’ parents do not favor looseness of 
school discipline, but they like the school because 
the teachers use good teaching methods. Movies and 
football games are favorite things of the students; 
but their families generally provide no educational 
amusements (such as radio and sporting instruments, 
etc.). Lastly, most of the students aim at and their 
parents also expect them to be “educators.’’—C..-F. 
Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 


2775. Langdon, G. Similarities and differences in 
teaching in nursery school, kindergarten, and first 
grade. New York: John Day, 1933. Pp. 405. $2.95. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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2776. Lee, Y. K. Theory and practice of the 
method of socialized recitation. Contrib. Educ., 
Nat. Central Univ., Nanking, 1933, 1, No. 1, 253- 
279.—The author discusses the aims and values, 
principles and techniques, dangers and their preven- 
tions, of the socialized recitation. A comparisoa 
between the socialized recitation and other teaching 
methods is also made.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. 
Psychol., Shanghai). 


2777. Leighton, R. W. Studies to determine the 
relative achievement of students at different poten- 
tiality levels. Univ. Oregon Publ., Stud. Coll. Teach- 
ing, 1933, 1, No. 1. Pp. 39.—The University of 
Oregon in 1925 established its Personnel Bureau, 
under the direction of H. R. Taylor, to administer to 
its incoming freshmen intelligence tests, to obtain 
their high school records, to discover some index by 
which college-grade achievement may be predicted, 
etc. Its data, since 1925, have become extensive 
and greatly detailed. For many years, for example, 
the instructors were required to file with the registrar 
copies of all examination questions, which were duly 
studied by the Bureau and by others. Two distinctive 
indices of attainment which have been used have 
been the grade-point (G. P.) and grade-point-ratio 


(G. P. R.), evaluations of attainment in quantitative 
terms in relation to student hour-load. Percentile 
ratings on A. C. E. intelligence tests and scholarship 
ratings in G. P. and G. P. R. have been converted by 


Leighton by a special formula into ‘standard’ or 
“true” ratings, the transmutation being based on 
the S. D. from the mean for each quartile. Then 
subtracted the transmuted potentiality 
A.C. I quartile mean from the transmuted 
achievement (G. P. or G. P. R.) quartile mean, to 
obtain an index of level-approximation. The general 
result is to the effect that the lower A. C. E. quartiles 
[V and III) have been receiving achievement grades 
G. P. or G. P. R.) in excess of their abilities, while 
the upper quartiles (I and II) have obtained grades 
juite under their potentialities. This result supports 
the inference that the University, like most American 
colleges, is geared to minister to the middle-range and 
poorer and not to the better students. Further 
analysis of examination questions reveals that much 
of the instruction consists of the imparting of informa- 
tion, perhaps highly specialized. It is to this type 
of instruction that the better students are not fully 
adapting themselves. Data also reveal that honors 
courses and sectioning on the basis of ability serve to 
diminish somewhat the gap between achievement 
and potentiality in the higher A.C. E. students. 
The article contains 44 references ard a sample of 
each of 20 types of examination questions given by 
the Oregon instructors.— H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 


2778. Line, W., Rogers, K. H., & Kaplan, E. Factor- 
analysis techniques applied to public-school problems. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 58-65.—The academic 
records of 50 Grade V pupils, mean CA 10, were 
correlated with a series of measures of psychological 
traits. The results were treated by the Spearman 


he has 


tetrad-difference technique and by the Thurstone 
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multiple-factor method. The two methods agree in 
revealing four factors and are judged to be in essential 
harmony. The educational significance of the data 
and their implications for mental testing are dis- 
cussed.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2779. Lorge, I. The chimera of vocational guid- 
ance. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1934, 35, 359-371.—‘Voca- 
tional guidance based upon analyses, tests, hunches, 
and records that are part of current stock in trade of 
the vocational counselor is no better [than guidance 
based on phrenology, physiognomy, etc. ]."" No 
“marked relationship exists between abilities, apti- 
tudes, and capacities and vocational success."’ Evi- 
dence is quoted from several published studies to 
support these statements, particularly Thorndike’s 
Prediction of Vocational Success. “In an economic 
world in which the job is more a function of luck and 
‘pull’ than of ability, reeducation of the employer 
must be attempted.’’ At present vocational coun- 
selors should not attempt more than educational 
guidance.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

2780. Magill, W. H. The influence of the form of 
item on the validity of achievement tests. /. Educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 21-28.—The results call in ques- 
tion the assumption that recall, multiple-response and 
true-false forms of achievement test items are sufh- 
ciently equivalent to justify indiscriminate use. The 
assumption seems to be based on the high inter- 
correlations between test forms. The results show, 
however, that high intercorrelations may be accom- 
panied by high percentages of inconsistency in re- 
sponses to specific items. This may not be a function 
of constant factors and may not be reduced by 
correcting for chance.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri), 


2781. McClusky, H. Y. An experimental compari- 
son of the new type test and the term paper. /. Appi. 
Psychol., 1933, 17, 621-627.—Two groups of students 
in educational psychology were equated as to intelli- 
gence test score and speed of reading. One group 
was instructed to write a mid-term paper based on 
an outline of the course and the other group was to 
prepare for an examination based on the same out- 
line. On the day of examination both the prepared 
and “relatively unprepared’’ groups were given the 
same new-type examination. No significant differ- 
ences between these two groups were revealed on 
this examination or in a subsequent second examina- 
tion. A further analysis of data on the group that 
wrote a term paper shows that a considerable portion 
of the content of the examination was anticipated 
and much incidental learning took place. The 
author considers that the results of this investigation 
indicate a superiority of the written term paper over 
the new type examination.—R. S. Schultz (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

2782. McElwee, E. W. Homogeneous grouping 
of retarded pupils. Elem. School J., 1933, 34, 118-122. 
—The records of 2,225 children were selected from 
the files of the Department of Ungraded Classes in 
New York City to discover a basis which will “insure 
that pupils are homogeneously grouped for instruc- 
tion in more than one subject.”” Children of mental 
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ages six years to eight years eleven months were di- 
vided in six groups and their grade achievements in 
reading and in arithmetic were studied. The records 
for each group of the same mental and reading ages 
were further divided according to achievement in 
arithmetic. ‘The arithmetic achievement of the 
entire group exceeded their reading achievement 
from two to six terms. Because of the wide variation 
in their achievement in the two subjects, it would 
be advisable to reclassify these pupils for their in- 
struction in arithmetic”’ if classification were essayed 
on other bases.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

2783. O’Connor, J., & Filley, M. E. A junior 
English vocabulary test. Person. J., 1933, 12, 204— 
212.—A description of the designing of a group 
vocabulary test applicable from about the fifth grade 
to the first or second year of high school. The article 
presents the item analysis which preceded each revi- 
sion under the following four major headings: (1) sta- 
tistical study of the four misleads in each item to 
detect those not effective; (2) statistical study of the 
four misleads to detect those which approach too 
nearly the correct synonym of the test word; (3) ex- 
amination of each correct choice to make certain that 
it is a satisfactory synonym of the test word; (4) de- 
termination of the relative difficulty of the items 
prior to their rearrangement in order of difficulty.— 
P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 

2784. Osburn, W. J. Testing thinking. /. Educ. 
Res., 1934, 27, 401-411.—The development of creative 
thinking is assumed to be the goal of all education. 
At present we have no adequate measure of a pupil's 
progress ‘‘toward the art of thinking for himself.” 
A scoring key was worked out for the essay type of 
answers to specific questions. An example of this 
key is given for secondary American history. Ex- 
amples of scoring with and without the key are given. 
— 5S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2785. Pallett, E. M. Studies of student mortality 
at the University of Oregon. Univ. Oregon Pubi., 
Stud. Coll. Teaching, 1933, 1, No. 2. Pp. 32.— 
Pallett, registrar of the University of Oregon, from 
his files and the records of the Personnel Bureau 
has investigated the students who are eliminated 
from the University. Whether the number of these 
is high or low is not clear. The reasons for the 
eliminations are not clear, except for the poor-ability 
student. The study, however, appears to have 
yielded a prediction card which prophesies accurately 
whether or not below-average students will graduate. 
This card fails to predict the graduation of the above- 
average student. In the construction of the predic- 
tion card 24 variables are considered, although no 
correlations are run between them, nor are weights 
applied to any of them. The 24 variables are divided 
into three groups, A, B, and C, of 6, 9, and 9 variables 
respectively. Group A concerns age of high school 
graduation, age of university entrance, quality of 
general preparation, intelligence rating, combined 
intelligence and preparation rating, and physical 
(health) rating. Score A is the mean of the 6 ratings. 
Group B considers such particular items as prepara- 


2783-2789 


tion in English, language, science, mathematics, etc. 
Score B is the mean of the 9 sub-scores, and Group C 
represents grades and hour-loads after entrance into 
the university, and in some measure is based upon the 
student’s “‘housing”’ or residence, etc. Score C is the 
mean of the 9 sub-ratings. The final predictive score 
is the mean of scores A, B, and C. The study contains 
60 references.— H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 


2786. Parkinson, C. A. A. Vocational guidance for 
secondary schools. Human Factor, 1932, 6, 198-208. 
—The author of this article describes a detailed 
scheme for amplifying the methods of vocational 
guidance in schools. He suggests the creation, in 
the secondary school, of a vocational guidance com- 
mittee composed of teachers, parents, and advanced 
students. It would be the duty of such a committee 
to be responsible for keeping a record of the individual 
abilities of each pupil, as well as of the educational 
and personal qualifications necessary for success in 
any specific occupation. The committee should also 
be in the closest possible touch with every employ- 
ment bureau in the district from which notices of 


vacancies may be received.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.) 

2787. Patey, H. C., & Stevenson, G. S. The 
mental health emphasis in education. Amer. J. 


Orthopsychiat., 1934, 4, 138-177.—This article is the 
concluding one of a series, and deals with the topi 
of professional services and the training required 
for these services. Conclusions and recommendations 
are outlined. H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2788. Reavis, W. C. Programs of guidance. 
S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1932, No. 17. (Nat. Survey 
Second. Educ., Monog., 1933, No. 14.) Pp. 144.—A 
brief summary of the organization of vocational and 
educational guidance programs in secondary schools, 
together with extended descriptions of ten typical 
programs. Some of these are scarcely more than 
employment bureaus, while others offer well-developed 
clinical study of the child.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


2789. Remmers, H. H. Exemption from college 
semester examinations as a condition of learning. 
Bull. Purdue Univ., Stud. Higher Educ. X XIII, 
1933, 34, No. 3. Pp. 52.—Three experiments, two 
in mathematics and one in applied mechanics, are 
reported. In each case two relatively large groups 
(in all, approximately 1200 students in mathematics 
and 300 students in applied mechanics were involved ) 
selected by chance were used as subjects. One group 
was told in the beginning that if they maintained a 
certain grade average throughout the course they 
would be eligible for exemption from the final examin- 
ation. The other group was told that in any case 
they would have to take the final examination. At 
the beginning of the next semester (with the experi- 
mental and the control groups reversed) a “‘pre-test”’ 
to the next course was given; and then again near 
the end of the semester a second test (an equivalent 
form of the “pre-test’’) was given. The results 
indicate that exemption from the semester examina- 
tion “makes relatively little difference in the amount, 
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quality, or performance of learning, at least as 
measured by current types of tests and examinations.” 
—O. C. Trimble (Purdue). 


2790. Richardson, H. D. Discovering aptitude for 
the modern languages. Modern Language J., 1933, 
18, 160-170.—This study describes the use of the 
Symonds Foreign Language Prognosis Test, in which 
the author finds a correlation of .64 with first semester 
grades.— (Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


2791. Russell, J. B. The relation of intellectual, 
temperamental and other qualities to success at 
school—a following up enquiry. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1934, 24, 295-312.—There is substantial agreement 
between rank orders in the Northumberland Test 
No. 1 and in the secondary school final orders, and 
also with number of credits in the School Certificate 
Examination. Deviations are often explicable by 
temperamental and health factors. The qualities 
of attention and persistence are of fundamental im- 
Quickness and profound- 
ness of comprehension, soundness of common sense 
and originality of ideas, and a predominant interest 
in books as distinct from an interest in persons and 
things, are associated with success; social qualities 
and leadership bear little relation to it. Physical 

of nearly the same importance as intelli- 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2792. Scarf, R. C. Special disability in reading 
and arithmetic. 20th Ann. Conf. Educ. Meas., I. U. 
Educ. Bull., 1933,10. Pp. 70-84.—Some 1700 
freshmen at Ball State Teachers College tried various 


portance in school success. 
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tests in reading and arithmetic. The differences 
between standard scores on these two subjects were 
used as a measure of unevenness in abilities. Women 
from broken homes showed significantly greater 
differences in score than those from normal homes. 
A similar difference was not evident for men. Careful 
studies of school children from broken homes cor- 
roborated the previous evidence. The unevenness 
in abilities began soon after the home was broken.— 


if 


Cc. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


2793. Segel, D., & Brintle, S. L. The relation of 
occupational interest scores as measured by the 
Strong Interest Blank to achievement test results 
and college marks in certain college subject groups. 
cil Res., 1934, 27, 442-445.—A comparison of 
results of the Strong Interest Blank, the lowa High 
School Content Examination, and the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examination, all given 
at the beginning of the year, with college grades at 
the end of the year for 100 boys at Long Beach Junior 
College \ correlation treatment of the results 
indicates that “interest questionnaires designed for 
use in vocational guidance may also be useful in 
educational guidance.""—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2794. Smith, H. L., & others. Twentieth annual 
conference on educational measurement. Bull. 
School Educ., Indiana Univ., 1933, 10. Pp. 98.— 
This bulletin contains addresses as follows: An 
Experiment in Measuring Changes in Pupil Altitudes 
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Affected by Teaching, by Homer L. Humke; A Study 
of Logical Learning in College Classes, by Ernest 
L. Welborn; Some Effects of Social Change on the 
Public School, by R. W. Holmstedt; Making Pupils’ 
Marks in Physical Education More Objective, by K. 
W. Bookwalter; Comparison of Two Methods of 
Measuring the High School, by Otis Trimble; An 
Analytical Study of the Factors Involved in Learning 
to Appreciate Literature, by Mrs. J. R. Smith; Spectal 
Disability in Reading and Arithmetic, by R. C. Scarf; 
and The Story of School Sites, by Forest R. Noffsinger. 
Bibliography.— (Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


2795. Stalnaker, J. M. The construction and 
results of a twelve-hour test in English composition. 
School & Soc., 1934, 39, 218-224.—The seventh 
qualifying examination in English composition given 
at the University of Chicago was a product of the 
efforts of a committee of instructors in English and 
the examiner. Its four sections were designed to 
test, respectively: (1) the student's ability to put a 
research paper in proper form; (2) his ability to 
organize into an effective essay a given body of ideas 
on a subject; (3) his vocabulary, skill in paragraph 
writing, and knowledge of sentence structure; and 
(4) his knowledge and command of the principles of 
organization, paragraph unity, reading, sentence 
structure, grammar, punctuation, diction, vocabu- 
lary, and bibliography and research-paper form. The 
reliability of reader grading was determined by having 
a group of 90 papers independently re-read by the 
committee who did the original grading. The relia- 
bility coefficients—higher than any heretofore ob- 
tained—ranged for the different sections of the test 
from .73 to .98, the average being .88. The scores 
made on the various sections of the examination did 
not correlate particularly strikingly, the r between 
the two essay exercises being, for example, only .25. 
The grades for the objective section (fourth) of the 
examination showed a higher relationship to the 
grades on the total test than did those earned on any 
of the other sections, and yielded an r of .66 with the 
scores on the exercises in essay writing. With an 
intelligence test and a placement test given earlier, 
the returns from the English examination correlated, 
respectively, .57 and .63. 43% of the students rated 
by their instructors before the examination as falling 
in the highest decile in English earned a similar rank- 
ing on the examination, whereas 36% of those ranked 
with the lowest decile were graded equally low on 
the examination. Only 13% of the lowest decile 
group made a test score above average (based on 
680 students) while only 6% of the highest decile 
group fell below the general level on the examination. 
—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2796. Thorndike, E. L., Bregman, E. O., Lorge, L., 
Metcalfe, Z..F., Robinson, E. E., & Woodyard, E. 
Prediction of vocational success. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. xxiv + 284. $2.50.— 
In 1922 over 2000 children of about age fourteen were 
given tests of general intelligence, clerical capacity, 
and mechanical adroitness, and the details of their 
educational history were ascertained. These children 

















have been followed for about ten years, and the 
present volume is largely a report of the correlations 
between the items then available and the educational 
and vocational history since that time. The coeffi- 
cients are for the most part very low. A few addi- 
tional facts are brought out, viz., that for a child of 
average intelligence (or better) clerical work pays 
as well as mechanical, and that employers do not fit 
wages to ability very accurately—paying, for example, 
substantial premiums for mere size in the case of 
clerical workers.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2797. Valentine, C. W. An inquiry into reasons 
for the choice of occupation among technical school 
pupils. Human Factor, 1933, 7, 347-353.—A ques- 
tionnaire given to technical school boys aged between 
14 and 17 showed that in the majority of cases the 
first choice of work was not based on any judgment 
of suitability, but was almost entirely a matter of 
opportunity and convenience.—M. Horsey (National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology). 


2798. Voigts, H.'| Das Interesse fiir die Unter- 
richtsfacher an hiheren Miadchenschulen nach 
seinem Wandel im letzten Jahrzehnte. (Interest 
in subjects of instruction at secondary schools for 
girls as it changed in the last decade.) Zsch. f. pad. 
Psychol. u. Jugendk., 1933, 34, 367-372.—In answer 
to the question “‘In which two subjects are you most, 
in which two least, interested?’’ submitted in 1932 to 
girls of the upper six grades of Prussian secondary 
schools, the author finds the following shifts in 
interests as compared with results of a similar study 
made in 1924-26: (1) With regard to positive interests, 
the subjects gymnastics, music, French, geography, 
and drawing showed an increase in interest, while the 
subjects German, natural sciences, mathematics, and 
Latin showed a decrease in interest; (2) with regard 
to negative interests: geography, drawing, French, 
and natural sciences decreased, while mathematics, 
Latin, religion, and history increased their negative 
interest position. The rank order of subjects under 
positive interests is as follows: German, history, 
mathematics and geography, foreign languages and 
gymnastics, drawing and natural sciences. In gen- 
eral, the author finds that present day instruction 
seems even more closely associated with actual life 
than it was formerly; that a considerable develop- 
ment in methodology of teaching has taken place; 
that teachers are not any longer of the reclusive 
scholarly type, and that content and form of subjects 
have materially changed since the previous investiga- 
tion and also in consequence of the Prussian school 
reform in 1925.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


[See also abstracts 2498, 2619, 2647, 2666, 2667, 
2702, 2703, 2711, 2736, 2802, 2827, 2845. ] 
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2799. Bliss, C. I. The method of probits. Science, 
1934, 79, 38-39.—An exposition of a method for the 
analysis of toxicological curves, where the percentage 
of mortality of organisms as plotted against the dosage 
of poison used is converted into a curve in which the 
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mortality in probits, or arbitrary probability units, 
is plotted against the logarithm of the concentration, 
transforming the dosage-mortality S-shaped curve 
into a straight line. The method of determining the 
arbitrary probability units, or probits, as well as the 
advantages of this type of presentation are offered.— 
P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 

2800. Stephenson, W. A note on correlations. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 24, 335-339.—The product- 
moment correlation coefficient can be calculated from 
crude scores, using differences instead of the more cum- 
bersome products. This has special use in work that 
requires the calculation of large numbers of correla- 
tions for the purpose of critical factor studies. The 
method of calculation is given—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

2801. Taylor, W. H. The meaning of an average. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 703-707.—The three 
classical means, the arithmetic, geometric and har- 
monic, are discussed by means of concrete examples. 
All are shown to be based on the fundamental idea 
of a uniform rate. Variations in form of computation 
are determined by the character of the data.-—/. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 


2802. Turney, A. H. The concept of validity in 
mental and achievement testing. /. Educ. Psychol., 
1934, 25, 81-95.—The paper states and defends a 
single definition of validity and a single criterion for 
determining validity. Validity is “that property of 
a test by virtue of which it measures what it purports 
to measure.”” ‘The solitary criterion for judging 
validity is the selection of items from the field to be 
measured. A method for evaluating items selected 
from the field is already available in the case of 
mental measurement, viz., Spearman's tetrad equa- 
tion. In the case of achievement testing the delimita- 
tion must depend upon judgments of experts and 
the selection be based upon consideration of quality. 
Correlation with ‘g’ is suggested as the best guide for 
judging quality.”"—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

2803. Van Uven, M. J. Compensazione degli 
errori di un rapporto. (Compensation for the errors 
in a ratio.) Metron, 1932, 10, 185-194.—The arith- 
metic mean of a series of ratios is useful only when no 
ratio-denominator equals zero, and is unduly affected 
by errors in small denominators. The antilog of 
the mean logarithm of ratios is unsuitable when any 
ratio has the value zero or any negative value. A 
method is desirable which may be adapted to all 
possible values of observations. Where the paired 
observations are represented by x, and y,, the ratio 
m, = yx/x, is the slope of the line OP, where P, is 
the point (x;, yz) plotted in rectangular coordinates. 
Then the problem may be expressed geometrically: 
determine the line which passes through O and so 
far as possible through the points P,; the slope of 
this line is the central tendency of the ratios my. 
Minimizing the sum of the squares of the perpendicular 
distances from the points P, to the line gives for the 
“best value’ m = tan ¢, where tan 2¢ = 23xy 
(3x*-Sy*), x and y being equally weighted inde- 
pendent observations. Slight modification is neces- 
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sary when weights are introduced. The expression 
for the standard error of m is derived to a first approx- 
imation and two numerical examples are presented.— 
P. J. Rulon (Harvard). 


2804. Votaw, D. F. Graphical determination of 
probable error in validation of test items. /. Educ. 
Psychol., 1933, 24, 682-686.—A method is given for 
the graphical determination of the PE of the difference 
between the proportions of upper and lower groups 
answering a test item correctly.—J. A. McGeoch 
( Missouri) 


2805. Zubin, J. The chance element in matching 


tests. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 674-681.—A 
matching test is defined as ‘‘the task of matching 
items a, 6, c,d . . . s with their apposite expressions 

the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4... where the correct 


matching consists of associating item a with its 
apposite 1, item 5 with its apposite 2, and so on.” 
The relationship between the true and obtained 
means and sigmas is: M, = M,-—m, and & = Vc,!-M 
where ¢ represents true score and o represents ob- 
tained score, and m is the number of subtests. If the 
number of subtests is sufficiently large, an individual 
score may be corrected similarly by subtracting m from 
the obtained score.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


See also abstracts 2636, 2778, 2817. } 





MENTAL TESTS 

2806. Bell, R. Measurement of abilities and apti- 
tudes. Occupations, 1934, 12, 67—71.—Problems of 
guidance are problems of measurement of individual 
potentialities and of social opportunities. Both 
aspects of the problem are essential. The effect of 
the situation upon the individual is important, as 
well as the demands of the situation. Performance 
cannot be accurately predicted from our measuring 
instruments if we do not know specifically what 
abilities they measure, or what demands are made by 
specific social situations upon those abilities.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 


2807. Brown, C. W., Bartelme, P., & Cox, G. M. 
The scoring of individual performance on tests scaled 
according to the theory of absolute scaling. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1933, 24, 654-662.—The paper deals with 
a scoring device for use with tests scaled according to 
the Thurstone absolute scaling technique. Scores 
on the Gesell Developmental Schedule and the 
California First Year Mental Scale are used as 
sample data. The uses and advantages of the 
method are enumerated.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2808. Cuff, N. B. Relationship of socio-economic 
status to intelligence and achievement. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1933, 11, 106-110.—The Thurstone and 
Thurstone Psychological Examination (American 
Council) and the Sims Socio-Economic Score Card 
were used to test and rate 758 college freshmen. 
Then achievement ratings were obtained from the 
registrar's office. 57% of the subjects came from 
homes having no telephones, 12% had fathers who 
went to college, 28% came from homes that have less 
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than 26 books, 34% from homes that have \% to 1 
room per person, 75% from homes without even part- 
time servants, and only 6% came from the professional 
class. About 75% of these freshmen were above the 
tentative median norms set by Sims in S-E status. 
The correlation between S-E ratings and intelligence 
test scores was .24 + .027; between S-E and scholastic 
ratings it was .10 + .024; and between intelligence 
and achievement, .54 + .019.. In this Kentucky 
group S-E rating could predict intelligence scores 
only .03 better than a mere guess could, and scholar- 
ship but .005 better. From intelligence scores the 
prediction of achievement or scholarship could be 
.16 better than by a mere guess.—J/. Peterson (Pea- 
body College). 

2809. Lorge, I. Retests after ten years. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 136-141.—Out of a group of about 
1000 boys who had been tested in 1921-22 from 132 
to 164 were retested after 10 years. The measures 
used were the Thorndike-McCall reading scale, IER 
arithmetic, Stenquist Assembly, IER general clerical, 
height, and weight. The retested group is shown 
to be of the same constitution as the original one. 
It is found that “time diminishes the predictive 
value”’ of the tests and it is thought that the limita- 
tions of the test itself are the primary factor in the 
reduction. Correction of the retest coefficients for 
attenuation shows that the same traits are being 
measured at the retesting as at the original testing. 
“Tests for guidance must consider the retest reliability 
over time. Before guidance can make further prog- 
ress, it must develop reliable instruments."’"—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 


2810. Masters, H. V., & Upshall, C. C. Study of 
the gains made by normal-school students in intelli- 
gence test scores. J. Educ. Res., 1934, 27, 446-452.— 
Students at the State Normal School at Bellingham, 
Washington, were tested with the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination for High School Graduates. 
Three groups were used: A consisted of 125 students 
retested after 6 quarters of normal-school instruc- 
tion; B, with again six quarters between testing and 
retesting; and C, of 125 students with only one 
quarter's work before retesting. An analysis of the 
results indicates that the student’s score does not 
remain constant, but that a gain in intelligence score 
is found which is greater than that on any one of five 
achievement tests. Initial age seems to play little 
part in this gain in intelligence score, and the authors 
believe that such factors as test-wiseness, calmness 
of emotion, strong motivation, and the like do not 
account for all of the gain.—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2811. McConnell, T. R. Change in scores on the 
psychological examination of the American Council 
on Education from freshman to senior year. /. Educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 66-69.—70 college students made 
a statistically significant gain of 40.42. The correla- 
tion between the results of the two tests is .83. There 
is no significant difference in variability and there 
are no significant sex differences.—J/. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 
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2812. Rappaport, M. E. The selection of the in- 
telligence quotient divisor for clinical cases between 
fourteen and nineteen years of age. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 25, 101-114.—The 150 subjects used had 
been tested once at a mean age of 134.6 months and 
again at a mean age of 186.2 months. Assuming 
mental growth at the same relative rate by all groups 
and that the Stanford-Binet gives at the higher ages 
an IQ similar to that obtained below 14, then age 15 
is the most suitable divisor in obtaining the IQ. 
It yields the smallest change in mean IQ from test to 
retest, the highest correlation between the two tests, 
and the best balance of positive and negative varia- 
tions. Assuming more variable rates of mental 
growth at the higher ages and decreasing IQ’s by the 
Stanford-Binet, the best divisor is 16. The use of 
age 14 as a base meets none of the criteria of suitability 
employed.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2813. Rosca, A. Masurarea inteligentii si debili- 
tatea mintala. (Measurement of intelligence and 
mental debility.) Cluj, Rumania: Inst. de Psihol., 
Univ. Cluj, 1930. Pp. x + 187. Lei 140.—After 
a short discussion of intelligence measurement by 
tests, special attention is given to the performance 
tests of Pintner and others. After a review of different 
non-verbal tests proposed in different countries, the 
author selects some of them and attempts to elaborate 
a special scale designed to measure the intelligence of 
children between 4 and 14 years. 3000 subjects are 
tested in order to obtain a valid and reliable scale. 
The scale is analyzed and the instructions for its 
application are given. The second part of the book 
deals with the application of the new scale for the 
diagnosing of feeble-mindedness. Different theories 
concerning the nature and causes of feeble-mindedness 
are reviewed. The author emphasizes particularly 
the importance of heredity, which is considered the 
most important factor. The last chapters discuss 
the organization of special schools for the feeble- 
minded, as well as the prevention of feeble-mindedness 
by eugenic measures.— N. Margineanu (Chicago). 


2814. Rusu, L. Selectia copiilor dotati. (Selec- 
tion of gifted children.) Cluj, Rumania: Inst. de 
Psihol., Univ. Cluj, 1929. Pp. xii + 228. Lei 130.— 
Discussing the nature and definition of intelligence, 
the author gives special credit to Binet’s and Stern's 
conception of intelligence as ability to understand 
and adapt toa given situation. Then follows a review 
of the examination of gifted children in America and 
especially in Germany. Special credit is given to 
the work of Stern and his associates in Hamburg 
and that of Moede and Piorkowski in Berlin. The 
methods are critically analyzed and a new combina- 
tion of tests is attempted, with which about 500 
school boys, 12 years of age, are tested. The follow- 
ing tests are considered as having a special diagnostic 
and prognostic value: three ideas in a short story, 
definition, understanding of pictures, ability to 
criticize absurd sentences, classification of different 
notions, telegram test for the understanding of the 
essential, and analogies. The tests are designed to 
serve as instrument of selection of children at their 


2812-2819 


entrance into secondary school (at 12 years). Conse- 
quently their application by teachers is emphasized. 
— N. Margineanu (Chicago). 


2815. Scottish Council for Research in Education. 
1932 Mental Survey Test. London: Univ. London 
Press, 1932.—This Mental Survey Test is designed 
for pupils of ten and eleven years of age.— (Courtesy 


J. Educ. Res.) 


2816. Senour, A. C. Necessity for use of a non- 
language mental test in group intelligence testing. 
J. Educ. Res., 1934, 27, 435-441.—A group of 453 
students in Grade 4B in East Chicago, largely from 
foreign families, were given the Haggerty Intelli- 
gence Examination (Delta 2) and the Pintner Non 
Language Mental Test. A comparison of the results 
indicates that pupils from homes that use a foreign 
language tend to get results on the Haggerty test 
which indicate lower ability than they evidently 
possess. The author concludes that “the intelligence 
of pupils in a foreign-language community is inade- 
quately represented by the use of results of either of 
the two tests alone. If only one test is to be used, 
however, the Pintner test seems to be the better 
instrument.’’—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2817. Spearman, C. The factor theory and its 
troubles: IV. Uniqueness of G. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1934, 25, 142-153.—Uniqueness is taken to mean 
having only one value. Spearman’s “survey has 
failed to find anything which justifies the charge 
against g of not being ‘unique.’ Most of the reasons 
assigned for such a charge have proved to be quite 
invalid. The remaining grounds urged have turned 
out to warrant no charge more serious than that of 
an inexactitude which is usually far exceeded in o 
psychological results, and sometimes even in physics.’ 
—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2818. Sutherland, J. D. The speed factor in 
intelligent reactions. Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 24, 
276-294.—Data have been obtained to test the 
existence of a factor of speed in the solving of tasks 
such as are used in intelligence tests. The times 
taken by a group of subjects to solve a number of 
problems were also obtained. The times correlated 
positively, but this relationship practically disap 
peared when the influence of the intelligence factor 
was removed. It has therefore been concluded that 
there is little evidence for an independent factor of 
speed when the conditions demand a uniform attitude 
of securing maximum accuracy at the greatest speed. 
When the problems are of low difficulty a factor of 
speed comes into operation.—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

[See also abstracts 2444, 2498, 2608, 2630, 2802, 

2822, 2839. ) 
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2819. Banu, G. Hygiéne de l’enfance. (The hy- 
giene of childhood.) (2 vols.) Paris: Masson, 1933.— 
The second volume treats the psychological develop- 
ment of the child.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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2820. Bischler, W. L’enfance, son réle, son im- 


portance psychologique et physiologique. (Child- 
hood, its role, its psychological and physiological 


importance.) Riv. dé psicol., 1933, 29, 150-157. 

[The various groups of factors, constitutional and 
external, influencing the physical and mental de- 
velopment of the child are reviewed, emphasizing in 


particular the factors which are at first external, 
but which gradually become internal or part of the 
yhicl 
constitutional make-up as the child matures.—7. M. 
¢ \ iran awrence). 
{bel (Sarah | ) 


1821. Campbell, E.H. The effect of nursery school 
training upon the later food habits of the child. 
Child Development, 1933, 4, 329-345.—‘‘Thirty-three 
children of school age, eightee n of whom had attended 
i nursery and fifteen of whom had not, were 

bserved at a summer camp for a period of six weeks 
to determine whether the eating habits of the former 
school children were superior.’’ ‘“‘Compari- 

made on the basis of a food habits rating 
e spent in eating meals, and the amount 
eaten."’ There was little difference in the food 
bits of the two groups as judged by any of these 
although there was some evidence that 
hool group ate more milk and vegetables 


| | ool 


lursery 


sons were 


and the yn-nursery school group more eggs and 
bread .. McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 

2822. Chao, Y. [Psychology and education of the 
genius.) Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1933. Pp. 94. 


his pamphlet discusses the history of 
genius, psychology of genius and its 
ind experimental researches, and education 
citing material from various western 
(Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 


$.25 mex.—1 


tne st ly | 


of the genius, 


“ C.-F. Wu 


1823. Colucci, C. Benessere e malessere psichico 
del lattante. The mental well-being and discomfort 
ickling.) Riv. di psicol., 1933, 29, 143-146.— 


A el (Sarah Lawrence) 


824. De Sanctis, S. La instabilita. Problemi e 
discussioni. (Instability. Problems and discus- 
sions Riv. di psicol., 1933, 29, 185-222.—The 
usses various uses of the term “‘instability,”’ 
limiting its use himself to indicate psychomotor 

per- or hypoactivity of the child. A review is 
made of the major psychological, psychiatric and 
neurological problems of instability, and suggestions 
are advanced for methods and means of handling cases 
of this kind.—7. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


Diez, M. Contributo allo studio di alcuni 
“‘reattivi morali.” (Contribution to the study of 
moral behavior.) Riv. di psicol., 1933, 29, 104-119.— 
\ series of tests defining behavior situations for which 
am oral j judgment was to be made was administered 
to children of elementary and middle schools, in order 
to determine their capacity to form moral judgments. 
In addition, practical problem situations for measur- 
based on those of Hartshorne and May, 


thor dist 


295 


ing deceit, 


were given in order to determine the capacity of the 
children to resist the temptation of cheating and of 
nitting petty 


comt thefts. The limitations of these 
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methods are discussed.—7. M. Abel (Sarah Law- 
rence). 

2826. Emmons, A. L. A study of the relation 
between self-assurance and skill in young children. 
Child Development, 1933, 4, 323-328.—When the 
performance of 16 nursery-school children in each of 
six test situations was compared with their self- 
assurance in these same situations (as computed on a 
seven-point rating scale from the observer’s notes), 
self-assurance was found to be positively correlated 
with skill, with chronological age, and with intelli- 
gence.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 

2827. Fenton, N. Adjusting emotional problems. 
Occupations, 1934, 12, 72-77.—The primary objec- 
tive of the personal interview in adjusting emo- 
tional problems is to obtain the child’s point of view. 
The objective of the psychiatrist and the clinical 
psychologist is also to use the data so collected for 
interpretative study. This article is a description 
of the brief and infrequent interview technique. The 
writer discusses a few variations of the technique 
formulated in a bulletin of the California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research: Fenton, N., Guide to the Personal 
Interview with a Child, Bulletin No. 10. These 
include drawings, pictures, stories, dreams, and 
autobiography. The key factor in the success of 
the interview is the rapport between the interviewer 
and the child. An impersonal, objective viewing of 
the child and his point of view, without reference to 
any preconceived adult standards, is essential for 
interpretation of the interview. The author em- 
phasizes the importance of emotional adjustment 
and personality integration for all children, especially 
those who have potentialities for leadership.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 

2828. Green, E. H. Group play and quarreling 
among preschool children. Child Development, 1933, 
4, 302-307.—In an observational study of friendship 
and quarreling, forty 30-second observations of the 
type of activity, companions, the degree of social 
participation, and whether or not the social contact 
resulted in a quarrel were obtained on each of 40 
nursery school children (see VIII: 688). Analysis 
of the data indicates that the amount of group play 
and the size of the group increased with age. Dramatic 
play was the most social activity, and sand play the 
most quarrelsome activity in which these children 
engaged.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University, De- 
troit). 

2829. Hattwick, M.S. The role of pitch level and 
pitch range in the singing of preschool, first grade, 
and second grade children. Child Development, 1933, 
4, 281-291.—‘‘The mean pitch level (E above Middle 
C) used by preschool, first grade, and second grade 
children, when singing voluntarily at any pitch level 
they wished, is significantly lower than the pitch 
level (A# above Middle C) for these same songs as 
they are printed in song books for these ages.” This 
result is based on the study of Ediphone records of 
the singing of 95 children between the ages of 4% and 
8 years. The children’s mean pitch range was 9.5 
semitones as compared with 10.5 semitones, the mean 




















pitch range found in the 350 children’s song books 
sampled. Extensive practice and instruction over a 
period of five weeks had no significant effect on the 
pitch level of the children’s singing.—F. D. McTeer 
(Wayne University, Detroit). 


2830. Held, O. C. Habit formation in hygiene. 
Child Development, 1933, 4, 346-357.—Mental hy- 
giene, since it is concerned with the prevention of 
those maladjustments which impair the efficiency, 
health, and happiness of the individual, is most 
immediately interested in the development in young 
children of desirable habits of adjustment, whether 
these habits are concerned with sleep, eating, elimina- 
tion, emotion, or parent-child relationships.—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 


2831. Hissem, I. A new approach to music for 
young children. Child Development, 1933, 4, 308-317. 
—‘‘In order to develop a simpler approach to music 
for the young child, a scientifically tuned chime or 
gong based on the C tonic chord was used. A model 
of tone and rhythm in the simplest terms was played, 
and the child was expected to reproduce it as accur- 
ately as possible.’’ By this method each of 27 nurs- 
ery-school children was given 20 individual lessons 
in tonal and rhythmic discrimination, with the result 
that 17 children were taught to match one or more of 
the six tones used, and 25 children were taught to 
reproduce one or more of the four rhythmic patterns 
presented; 5 children were able to reproduce one or 
more combinations of tones.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne 
University, Detroit). 


2832. Hsiao, H. H. Recent advances in child 
psychology. Kiangsi Educ. Weekly (Chinese), 1933, 
7, No. 3, 55-60.—Recent advances in child psy- 
chology may be viewed from three aspects, viz., 
(1) new facts discovered, (2) new theories concern- 
ing the mental development of the child, and (3) new 
methods of study. This paper is primarily devoted 
to a review and discussion of the various methods of 
study in child psychology, including casual observa- 
tion, biographical method, questionnaire method, 
case study, psychoanalytic method, mental testing, 
scaling method, and experimental method.—C.-F. 
Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 


2833. Hwang, I. Fairy tales and the child’s mind, 
Child. & Educ. (Chinese), 1933, 5, No. 5, 260-—266.— 
The author analyzes and discusses the characteristics 
of fairy tales, their adaptability to the psychology 
of children (viz., interests, likes, and imaginations), 
and their effects on teaching in general. It ¥s sug- 
gested that fairy tales, although not to be banned 
from use, should not be resorted to as the only or 
even the dominating part of reading material for the 
child.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shang- 
hai). 

2834. Kawin, E. Children of preschool age. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxv + 340. 
$3.50.—This is one of the studies developed under 
the Behavior Research Fund of Chicago. It includes 
(Part I) a description of the preschool department 
of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research and 
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illustrative case summaries drawn from its clinical 
and nursery school program. Part II reports three 
research projects. First, a comparative study of the 
performance on the Merrill-Palmer Scale of children 
of low and of high socio-economic status, showing 
slight but not statistically significant superiority of 
Winnetka over Mary Crane Nursery School children. 
The former group excels slightly in language tests, 
the latter in motor ability. The second study, ol 
social adjustment, uses three groups, the unadjusted, 
the well-adjusted, and unselected, and finds no single 
cause of unadjustment but a ‘‘constellation’’ or 
group of factors. The problems most often en- 
countered are negativism and enuresis. In the third 
study the Stanford-Binet Scale is found to be inade- 
quately standardized at the preschool level, giving 
too high mental rating. The Merrill-Palmer Scale is 
better standardized but is subject to greater incon- 
stancy on retests.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, 
Minn.) 


2835. Ké, C. H. [Psychology of a girl infant. } 
Shanghai: Child Book Co., 1933. Pp. 97. $.30 mex. 
—This pamphlet is a biographical sketch of the 
behavior development of the author’s girl infant from 
the time immediately after her birth up to two and 
a half years of age. It covers (1) crying, (2) laughing; 
movements of (3) the eyes, (4) mouth, (5) neck, 
(6) upper limbs, (7) lower limbs, and (8) trunk, all 
of which have, according to the author, reached a 
certain stage of maturity by the time this biography 
stops; and the development of (9) play and (10) lan- 
guage, both of which are still in rapid progress. There 
are some concluding statements at the end of each 
section. The author says that the purpose of such a 
publication is twofold: (1) to call parents’ attention 
to their children—not to say their interest in child 
study—and (2) to supply child psychologists some 
material for reference.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. 
Psychol., Shanghai). 


2836. Lowrey, L. G. The treatment of behavior 
problems. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1934, 4, 120-137. 
—The author outlines case histories indicating the 
need for flexibility of approach which will make 
possible the proper evaluation of the relationships 
involved and their meaning to the patient.— H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 


2837. MacClenathan, R.H. Teachers and parents 
study children’s behaviors. /. Educ. Sociol., 1934, 7, 
325-333.—As part of an attempt to make child 
behavior more understandable to both parents and 
teachers, ratings were obtained from groups of 
mothers and also from a group of teachers on the 
most serious and the most frequent modes of mis- 
behavior. Ratings were obtained from mothers who 
had had some child study courses and also from 
unselected mothers. ‘The cardinal tendency brought 
out by the study certainly is that each group tends 
to rank as most serious those behavior patterns 
interfering most with the smooth functioning of that 
group’s affairs.""—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University, 
Detroit). 





2838-2845 


2838. Michaels, J. J.. & Goodman, S. E. Inci- 
dence and intercorrelations of enuresis and other 
neuropathic traits in so-called normal children. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1934, 4, 79-166.—In a study 
of 475 children in the Detroit Recreation Camp it 
was found that five traits (enuresis, thumb sucking, 
nail biting, speech impediments, and temper tan- 
trums) occurred more often in combination than in 
isolation, and the last four more often with enuresis. 

H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

2839. Mowrer, W. M. C. Intelligence scales for 
preschool children. Child Development, 1933, 4, 
318-322.—Retests of 95 preschool children twelve 
months after they had first been tested with the 
Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon Scale showed 
variations in IQ ranging from -24 to + 29, with an 
average change of 13.69 points. Tests and retests 
of 32 children with the Minnesota Preschool Scale 
showed similar variations. No rigid classification of 
the intelligence of the very young child appears to be 
justified from the application of these scales.—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 

2840. Peckham, R. H. Visual discrimination in 
preschool children. Child Development, 1933, 4, 
292-297.—Tests on 19 children ranging from 21 to 


62 months of age with a non-verbal modification of 

the Snellen Test Type indicated that young children 

can be ‘‘tested for visual acuity with accuracy approxi- 

mate to that of tests of adults and that these children 

have visual acuity similar in range to that of adults.”’ 
F. D, McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 


2841. Popovié, S. Samoiskazi kao sredstva za 
vezbanje mladeZi u samoposmatranju. (Self-reports 
as means of exercising the introspection of adoles- 
cents.) Beograd: 1933. Pp. 146.—Two groups of 
adolescents were observed for several years: one 
which had practice in writing self-reports, and the 
other which had little or no practice. The reports 
were ordinary school exercises in composition, the 
subjects of which had mostly some connection with 
the pupils’ intimate life. Regarding the self-reports 
and introspection in general as a good method of 
studying the personality of adolescents, the author 
thinks that by long and systematic practice in writing 
about oneself accuracy and even greater sincerity is 
obtained The behavior of some pupils of both 
groups was observed in every-day life, and the author 
maintains that the practiced pupils control their in- 
stinctive and emotional life better than the unprac- 
ticed. Thus the above method of investigation has 
some educational value as well.—B. P. Stevanovié 
(Beograd University, Jugoslavia). 

2842. Schachter, M. Le mensonge et le temoignage 
chez l’enfant. (Lying and testimony in the child.) 
J. belge de neur. et de psychiat., 1933, 33, 643-658.—It 
is a truism that children lie. Various authors have 
ascribed this fact to the vivid imagination of the 
child, who does not always know, or have an interest 
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in knowing, how much is truth and how much in- 
vention, or what effect his statement may have. 
One should of course distinguish between this type 
of lie, or false testimony, and the wilful criminal 
lie. Many observations and experiments have been 
made to determine the age at which a child is most 
likely to lie, the motive for which the child lies, 
and whether lies are more frequent in boys or in 
girls. The results and conclusions of a number of 
authors are given for normal children, as well as a 
discussion of lying in abnormal children. When con- 
sidering children’s testimony many factors must be 
taken into consideration, and here it is of especial 
importance to distinguish between criminal and 
intentionally false testimony as against false testi- 
mony due to ignorance or faulty observation on the 
part of the child. The author stresses the fact that 
a psychological expert should be present in all cases 
where a child is to testify in a law court.—H. Syz 
(Cornell). 


2843. Stubbs, E., & Irwin, O. C. Laterality of 
limb movements of four new born infants. Child 
Development, 1933, 4, 358-359.—In a study of the 
activity of four infants during the first ten days of 
life there was observed “a significant laterality 
difference in frequency of movements of the extremi- 
ties.."—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University, Detroit). 


2844. Updegraff, R. Comparative frequency of 
certain communicable diseases of childhood in 
nursery school and non-nursery school children. 
Child Development, 1933, 4, 298-301.—Comparison 
of 470 records of two- to five-year-old nursery school 
children with the health records of 323 non-nursery 
school children of the same ages showed a greater 
frequency of cases of chicken-pox, measles, mumps, 
scarlet fever, and whooping cough in the non-nursery 
school children; 18.9 diseases per 100 children as 
compared with 8.8 diseases per 100 nursery school 
children.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University, De- 
troit). 


2845. Vampa, D. Ricerche psico-statistiche sulle 
attitudine e sulle vocazioni per la scelta professionale. 
(Psycho-statistical researches on attitudes and voca- 
tions in vocational selection.) Riv. di psicol., 1933, 
29, 249-277.—About 120 male pupils of the 5th 
elementary classes were given a questionnaire and 
certain psychological tests (of attention and memory) 
in order to discover their vocational choices and some 
of their fundamental attitudes. Graphic profiles 
were made of each individual with a view to better 
representation of their vocational interests and 
character traits. The value of these profiles as an 
aid in vocational selection is discussed.—7. M. Abel 
(Sarah Lawrence). 

[See also abstracts 2451, 2456, 2485, 2494, 2501, 

2503, 2508, 2577, 2620, 2625, 2641, 2647, 2650, 

2651, 2668, 2706, 2707, 2717, 2719, 2742, 2811. ] 
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THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


HE outstanding characteristic of this introduc- 
tion to the study of human behavior is its 
sequential plan of organization. The primary pur- 
pose of the book is to explain the successive stages 
of psychological development and relate them one 
to another so that the reader may see clearly how 
the personality is shaped by growth and experience. 
After a concise and clear account of the principles 
of inheritance and a discussion of the interaction 
between hereditary tendencies and environmental 
influences the book traces the development of be- 
havior from the prenatal period, through infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, maturity, and old age, to 
death. 

The treatment differs from that of other intro- 
ductory discussions of psychology in its greater 
emphasis on the biological and social aspects of 
behavior. 

Another point of difference is its simplicity and 
interest. Although much theoretical and technical 
material is incorporated in the text, the presenta- 
tion is unusually clear and readable. Technical 
terms are avoided as far as possible and when used 
are defined. The developmental approach has made 
it possible for the author to relate the facts of 
psychology to the everyday life of the reader and 
imbue the subject with a practical interest. 

Although the book is designed primarily to serve 
as an introductory textbook for university and col- 
lege courses in general psychology, it will interest 
anyone who desires a knowledge of the underlying 
principles of human behavior. 
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